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A WORD TO THE READER 



In the following pages there are no theories 
advanced^ no reasons assigned for the ssrstem of 
bidding and play, no explanations ^ven. You 
are simply told to do certain things with certain 
combinations of cards, and the author guaran- 
tees that if you will follow these directions con- 
scientiously and consistently, no one will be 
more astonished than yourself at the improvement 
in your game. 

Auction is not the complicated game that some 
persons imagine. As the name implies, it is a 
bidding game, and the bidding is the principal 
part of it. As all bids must be made on the 
cards held, and as there are only a few possible 
combinations that are worth a bid, it should be a 
simple matter to classify them, and state the bids 
that should be made upon them. This part of the 
game is purely mechanical, based on the mathe- 
matical expectation of averages, just like an 

O insurance policy. Any person of ordinary in- 

qq telligence should be able to learn it. 

^^ Why these bids should be made on the cards 

w^ indicated, it is not the purpose of this work to 
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state. That is for the more elaborate treatises on 
the game, such as " Foster on Auction.'' The 
pupil in school is not told why a pint of liquid is 
equal to a pound of weight, and the reader of these 
pages is not told why five hearts to the ace king 
should be good for the odd trick if hearts are 
trumps, and you play the hand. 

All one has to do to become a first-class player 
is to read the directions in these pages and follow 
them at the card table. The mathematical per- 
centage of the game will do the rest. The best 
test of your improvement is not how many rub- 
bers you win, but their value. If the average 
value of the rubber you win is anywhere from ten 
to fifty points greater than the average value of 
the rubbers you lose, you are a fine player. 

The following table of contents is so arranged 
that the reader may turn at once to any part of 
the tactics of bidding or play upon which he 
wishes to refresh his memory, or improve his 
game. If you cut into a rubber with persons 
who do not know these principles, or who do not 
apply them, you will have as much the best of it 
as if you were playing backgammon with loaded 
dice, because there is no game in the world in 
which the percentage in favor of sound bidding 
and play is greats than in auction bridge. 

R. F. FosnB. 

Thb Sayaw Club, Loxdov, 

itao. 
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CLASSES OF HANDS 

It is taken for granted .that the reader knows all 
about the preliminaries of cutting, dealing, the 
order of bidding, and the ranks of the suits. We 
shall therefore start on the supposition that he is 
the dealer, and holds in his hand thirteen cards, 
with the privil^e of making the first declara- 
tion, no score. 

The thurteen cards that he holds must belong 
to one of six classes of hands: 

l.^Hands in which there is no strength. 

2. Hands in which the strength is all in one suit. 

3. Hands in which the strength is divided un- 
equally between two suits. 

4. Hands in which the strength is divided about 
equally between two suits. 

5. Hands in which the strength is distributed 
among three suits. 

6. Hands in which Hi&ce is some strength in 
every suit. 

By '' strength^' is meant cards that will prob- 
ably win the first or second round of a suit if 
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that suit is led. They are usually referred to as 
" quick tricks/' or ^' tops/' such as aces, king- 
queen suits, or guarded kings. Suits surely 
stopped later, such as que^i-jack-ten, are not quick 
tricks. Queens, jacks and ten have no quick- 
trick value except in combination with hifl^er 
cards. 

It is highly important that a play^ should be 
able to recognize at a glance the class to which 
any hand belongs, and a begomer should deal 
out some actual hands and run over them for 
practice. Here are examples of each class; any 
card below the 10 being indicated by ''x/' its 





No.l 




No. 2 




No. 3 


7 


XX 


^ 


AKJxx 


^ 


XXX 


<s> 


EJxxx 


* 


XX 


♦ 


XX 





Qxx 





XXX 





Axx 


♦ 


XXX 


♦ 


XXX 


♦ 


AQJxx 


NOCrTBBNOTB 




ONI 80IT 




TWO SXTRS 




No. 4 




No. 5. 




No. 6 


^ 


EQJx 


<?? 


XX 


9? 


EQx 


♦ 


XX 


♦ 


Axx 


♦ 


KJlOx 





XXX 





KQxx 





Axx 


♦ 


AKxx 


♦ 


KJlOx 


♦ 


Kxx 


TWO CQUAL sons 




IfHBSB SUITS 




VOUB WOVTB 



Each of these, except the first, is worth a bid of 
me kind. What that bid should be depends on 
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the number of cards in the various suits, and the 
high cards at the head of those suits. There are 
five classes of bids, which are sometimes referred 
to as ''calls"; clubs, diamonds, hearts, spades, and 
no-trumps. These are made under one or other 
of three conditions^ each forming a class* 

Thbee Kinds of Bms 

Free bids. When a player makes a bid which he 
is not required to make (in order to overcall a 
previous bid, for instance), it is called a free bid. 
The dealer's bids are all free bids; or the first 
bid made to his left if he passes. 

Forced Bids. After the bidding has been 
started, any bid that overcalls a previous bid 
must be regarded as a forced bid. It may be 
that the hand is quite strong enough for a free 
bid, such as one spade over one heart, but that 
must not be assumed, because once the bidding 
for the contract is started, the players must put 
up some kind of a fight and bid what they have, 
even if it is not up to the standard required for a 
free bid. 

Secondary Bids. Any bid which is made at the 
second opportxmity , after having refused to make a 
free bid on the first round, is called a secondary 
bid. When two bids are made by the same 
player, each in a different suit, the second one is a 
secondary bid; and both of them may be second- 
ary upon occasion. 
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All bida have one of two objects, and free bids 
ihould have both, or they are unsound. They 
■how the dechiration that you would like to have 
for the play of the hand; or they show where you 
can win some tricks, either in as^ting your 
partner with a better call, or in defense, if the 
adversaries get the contract. 

The suit bids being more numerous and more 
often played than no-trumpers, we shall con- 
sider them first. 

Classes of Suits 

The four suits are divided into two classes, 
major and minor. The major suits are hearts and 
Npades, sometimes called " game-going suits," 
the minor are clubs and diamonds. In no-trump- 
an, the suits have no rank. The distinction be- 
tween major and minor suits is very important, 
length being requisite in the major suits; high 
cards in the minor. 

The distinction may be impressed on the mem- 
ory by the axiom: Major-suit bids ask for assist- 
ance; minor-suit bids offer it. 
The majority of the hands played are with 
trumps, and these suits are 
in the hope that they wilt 
mp for that deal. As nxmieri- 
nps is essential, in older to 
he adversaries, length is one 
for major-suit bids, and five 
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cords is generally regarded as the TniniTniim. 
With only four^ there should be three or four top 
honors. 

The minor suits are usually declared for the 
piu^ose of showing where the partner may find 
assistance for a better contract of his own choos- 
ing, or where he may look for help in case the 
adversaries get the contract, and the game is 
in danger. The minor suits, clubs and diamonds, 
do not require the length that is demanded of the 
major suits, because they are not declared in the 
hope of their being the trump; but in the hope that 
they will win tricks apart from the trump^suit, 
or at no-trumps. Four cards are enough, or 
even three, if they are very strong, such as three 
top honors. 

There are cases, of course, in which a minor 
suit may be very desirable for the trump, especially 
at an advanced score, when five by cards is not 
necessary to win the game. There are other 
cases in which minor suits may be called to show 
that the hand is worthless for any other contract; 
but these are invariably either forced or secondary 
bids. 

We shall now see how these different classes of 
bids and suits apply to the various classes of 
hands. 

One-suit Hands 



sible, such as the following, the original 
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free bid is limited by the number of cards in the 
suit. 















These are so strong that they justify a free bid 
of one, even with only four cards in suit. With 
five cards, they are still only one-trick bids; but 
with six in suit the first bid should be two tricks; 
with seven in suit, three, and with eight in suit 
four. 

Proceeding to the next lower combinations, we 
find only three that justify a free bid on the suit 
itself, apart from any tricks in other suits. These 
are: 






^^^ 

^ 

<? 9 
9 <? 




<9 9 
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All cards below the ten are immaterial. 

If these are major suits, there must be at least 
five cards. If they are minor suits, four, or even 
three, may be enough. The shorter a plain suit, 
the more likely it is to go roimd several times 
without being trumped. 

These three combinations are the key to all 
soimd bidding, and should be thoroughly memo- 
rized. They are the standard minimum, as any 
weaker combination is not worth a free bid imless 
there are tricks in other suits to support it. 

Some players will not call a suit headed by 
K Q J, unless there is another trick in the hand 
somewhere. This is too timid a game, and is 
losing opportunities to indicate assisting or defen- 
sive strength while it is cheap to do so. 

These three standard combinations are free 
bids of one with five cards in suit. With six cards 
in either of the major suits, bid two. With seven 
cards bid three. With eight cards, bid four. 

Never call more than one in a minor suit, clubs 
or diamonds, unless you are long and strong 
enough to call four or five. There is no such bid 
as two clubs or diamonds, except as a convention, 
which will come later. 

One of the most important rules about calling 
one-suit hands, is to bid all the suit is worth the 
first time, and say no more about it. One of the 
worst faults in bidding is going to the bargain 
counter with a long suit, such as seven hearts to 
the A K J, starting with a bid of one and then 
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advancing it to two or three if it is overcalled. 
We shall see the reason for this when we come to 
two-suit hands. 

A player may advance his partner's takoout^ 
or help the partner's call, a trick at a time; but 
that is quite a different matter from advancing 
his own suit, when he has nothing in his hand out- 
side that suit. 

Two-butt Hands 

We come next to the combinations that are not 
strong enough to justify a free bid, as they fall 
slightly below the standard. These are of two 
kinds; those in which there are three honors, one 
of which is always the ten, and those in which 
there are only two honors. The first three are: 




+ .+ 

+*+ 

0<^0 
OoO 


♦♦♦ 

♦*♦ 




* * 


O 




4* 4 

4 * 








These require at least as good as a guarded 
king, preferably an ace, in some otiber suit, to 
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justify a free bid. As forced bids they may senre 
on occasion; but we must learn the free bids 
first. A king is guarded when accompanied by 
two or more small cards. A blank ace is not very 
strong. 

For a free bid of two in a major suit, there 
should be seven cards, with the outside help 
indicated. Never bid more than one in a minor 
suit. 

There are three combinations in the major suits 
which may be called with only four cards, pro- 
vided there is at least an ace, or a guarded king 
outside. These are: 



<v> 




m 








♦ 




if 










In the minor suits, clubs and diamonds, the out- 
side trick is not necessary. The strength in high 
cards is enough when the suit is not called with 
the idea of having it the trump for that deal. 

We come next to the three combinations of two 
honors only, which are these: 
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To justify a free bid on any of these, in either 
major or minor suits, there must be at least an ace 
and small cards in another suit, or a king-queen 
suit, or two guarded kings. This last condition 
brings the hand as a whole pretty dose to a three- 
suiter. 

There are three combinations of only four cards 
that are what might be called border-line bids 
in the major suits, but are always good minor 
suit calls. In the major suits they must have the 
same outside support as the three five-card com- 
binations just given. These are: 
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These are good enough for minor-suit calls in 
themselves, but in the major suits there must be 
as good as an ace, or a king-queen suit, or two 
guarded kings, in other suits to justify a free bid. 

Coming to still weaker combinations, we find 
these: 













4. 4. 




♦ + 

+ + 
















■ 
































4 



None of these is strong enough to justify a 
free bid, even with outside support, unless there 
are at least eight cards in a major suit, so that the 
holder can afford to start with a bid of three or four. 
Such bids are practically " shut-outs," designed to 
prevent the adversaries from starting anything. 
They are never sound calls in minor suits, no 
matter how long^ unless the score is advanced 
enough to make them game-going hands. They 
must be good enough to stand a bid of three or 
four. They are better left alone. 

Attention should be called to the first of these, 
the K J 10, which is one of the greatest trick- 
losers in the game. The only excuse for calling 
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such a suit is when the rest of the hand is so strong 
that if the bid is passed the deal may be thrown 
out. 

There are a number of hands in which there is 
some strength in two different suits, but not suf- 
ficient length in either of them to justify a free 
bid. These hands are usually those in which part 
or all of the strength is in the major suits^ so that 
a minorH9uit bid is eliminated. The following are 
examples: 

No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 

S? AQx S? AKx ^ KQxx 

<S> xxxx ($!) E 10 XXX ($!) xxxx 

OJlOx Oxx OA 

(^ AJx ^ XXX <Sb xxxx 

In No. 7 both hearts and spades are too short. 
If any bid is made on such hands it should be a 
speculative no-trump. In No. 8 the minor suit 
is not strong enough. In No. 9 the hearts are 
not long enough, and the singleton is weak. AH 
such two-suiters are distinctly defensive hands if 
the opponents get the contract, but may be very 
useful in coming to the partner's support if he 
has a bid. 

All twoHSuit hands are suit calls, never no* 
trumpers unless one of the suits is a minor suit and 
" solid," such as six to the A K Q J, or seven to 
the A E Q, and the second suit is at least an ace, 
preferably in one of the major suits. These hands 
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are speculative no-trumpers, trusting that the 
partner can stop the other suits^ if they are led. 
If the long suit were a major suit, it would be an 
original two- or three-trick bid. 

We come now to consider the manner in which 
two-suiters are developed in the later rounds of the 
bidding. 

Rebidding Two-sxtit&bs 

When a player starts with a free bid and then 
increases that bid at the next opportunity, without 
shifting to another call, he is said to ^' rebid '' his 
hand. He may do this after his partner has 
assisted him, or without waiting to see whether 
he can assist or not; or in spite of his refusal to 
assist. He may also do it after his partner has 
denied his suit by bidding something else. The 
principles imderlying denied suits will be explained 
later on. 

The qu^tion of rebidding brings us to one of 
the most important distinctions in the manner of 
bidding two-suit hands. The hands of this class 
that we have been considering are those in which 
all the strength in the supporting suit is required 
to justify the free bid; but there are a great 
many hands in which there is more than enough 
of this outside strength, and there are also hands 
in which the strength is there but is not required 
for the bid, the suit called being strong enough in 
itself. They are still all two-suit hands. 
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Beginning with the stronger hands first, two- 
suiters in which the suit called is sufficient, of 
which the following would be examples: 

No. 10 No. 11 No. 12 

S? XXX 7 XXX S? AKJxxx 

c?) AKJxxx cj) AKQxx cj) x 

XX AKxx 

4> Ax ^ AKJxx 4^ XX 

On No. 10 the original bid is only one club, in 
spite of the extra length, because it is a minor suit. 
But if it becomes necessary to rebid the hand, the 
opponents overcalling and the partner parsing, 
the club bid may be advanced, as the hand is 
stronger than a free bid, and the extra trick, in 
spades, is not indicated in the original bid. Tiiere 
being two extra tricks, one of them a sixth trump, 
this hand could be rebid twice, going to three 
clubs. 

In No. 11 the game-going suit is preferred fd!r 
the free bid, and if the necessity arises to rebid 
the hand, the spade call should be advanced, 
showing that there were outside tricks in the hand 
all the time. 

One of the greatest mistakes made by the 
average player is shifting to the minor suit in such 
hands as this when the major suit has not been 
specifically denied by the partner. In this case the 
spades can be rebid three times; but the moment 
the supporting suit is named, the situation is 
betrayed to the adversaries. They not only 
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recognise it as only a two-suiter, but detect the 
worthlessness of the two other suits. 

In No. 12 the free bid is two hearts, on account 
of the length. This hand could be bid up to four, 
showing two tricks outside, in addition to the 
original bid of two. 

It sometimes happens that only part of the out- 
side strength is required to fill out a free bid. In 
such hands the excess can be shown by rebidding, 
if necessary. Take the following examples: 

No. 13 No. 14 No. 15 

S? AJlOxx S? Kxx S? 

<$) XXX cj) Axx (?) XXX 

XX XX AKQxxxx 

4> AKx ^ KQlOxx^ XXX 

In No. 13 the heart suit itself is not strong 
enough for a free bid, and requires at least an 
outside king, or ace. But there is more than this 
in the spade suit, and to indicate this, the bid may 
be advanced to two hearts, if necessary. 

In No. 14 we have the outside king to support 
the spade call, but we have also an ace. This is 
enough to justify rebidding the spade suit, once 
only. 

In No. 15 we have a minor suit of seven cards, 
but as a free bid is never more than one there is no 
way to show the extra trump (if you are obliged to 
follow up diamonds as a trump declaration), 
except to bid two diamonds if it comes round to 
you again. You would be quite justified in re- 
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bidding this hand twicei as you have two extra 
trumps and can ruff both the first and second 
rounds of hearts. This is practically the same 
thing as if you held only five trumps, and held the 
ace and king of hearts on the side. All such hands 
need careful consideration. The principal thing 
to be kept in view is that if the partner does not 
seem to want your minor suit to help him out, 
you may as well piumie it on your own accoimt. 

We come now to another class of two-suiters, 
which it is sometimes necessary to bid up in a dif- 
ferent way. 

Two Equal Suits 

When the hand contains two suits, either of 
which would qualify as a legitimate free bid, ac- 
cording to the principles we have been examining 
under ^' Classes of Hands,'' the bidding depends on 
whether both suits are major, both minor, or one 
of each. 

The rule is always to select the higher ranking 
suit for the first bid, and, if the opportunity offers, 
or the necessity arises, to rebid the hand by 
shifting to the lower ranking suit. H^e are three 
examples of two-suiters: 





No. 16 




No. 17 




No. 18 


s? 


KQJxxx 


S? 


AQlOxx 


V 


XX 


* 


XX 


♦ 


AKQJx 


♦ 


AEQxx 










X 





KQJxx 


♦ 


AKxxx 


♦ 


XX 


♦ 


X 
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In No. 16 call the spades first, even if the hearts 
are longer, because the spade suit is of higher rank, 
and is a legitimate free bid in itself. Then take 
the first opportunity to bid the hearts, and let 
your partner take his choice. 

In No. 17 the heart is the higher ranking suit, 
and must be called first. Unless the partus 
denies the suit, or there is some good reason for 
abandoning it, there is no necessity to bid the clubs 
at all. 

In No. 18 although the clubs are stronger, the 
diamonds should be called first. If this bid does 
not awaken any response from the partner, call 
the clubs next time. 

There are some hands that require an apparent 
reversal of this rule of calling the higher ranking 
suit first, which are those in which the higher 
ranking suit is not a legitimate free bid, even with 
the outside support. Take these hands: 



No. 19 


No. 20 


No. 21 


<^ XX 


^ XX 


^ AKlOxx 


♦ x 


<^ AQJx 


C?> X 


AKxx 


QJlOxxxx 


XX 


(^ ElOxxxx 


♦ 


(^ EJxxx 



In No. 19 the spade is not a legitimate bid, so 
the diamonds are called first. When the hand is 
rebid, the spade suit must be shown, and then the 
partner is not deceived as to its strength in high 
cards. 
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In No. 20 call the clubs. In rebidding it may 
be worth while to show the diamonds. 

In No. 21 the spades are not a legitimate bid. 
Call the hearts first and show the spades later, if 
expedient to do so. 

THBEE-surr Hands 

We come now to the most interesting hands that 
one can hold at the bridge table^ the three-suiters. 
These are hands in which there is some strength 
in three or even four suits, so that original free 
bid may be either in suit or no-trumps. The 
decision usually depends on the length of the 
major suit, or the honor score. No-trumpers may 
be roughly defined as hands in which there are 
three sure tricks in three different suits, or two or 
three tricks in two suits and a third suit surely 
" stopped." A suit is said to be stopped, or 
" protected," when the adversaries cannot run 
down four or five tricks in it before you get the 
lead away from them. 

The following are examples of three different 
classes of three-suit hands: 





No. 22 




No. 23 




No. 24 


s? 


AKJxx 


s? 


AQ 


S? 


AKx 


♦ 


AKx 


♦ 


XXX 


♦ 


Ax 





Axx 





Axxxx 





XXX 


♦ 


XX 


♦ 


AQJ 


♦ 


K J 10 X X 



These are all strong enough in three suits for 
no-trumpers, but it is invariably a mistake to 
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call no-trumps on a hand that has a major suit 
strong enough for a free bid, such as No. 22. The 
correct bid is a heart; subject to revision later. 

In No. 23 both the major suits are too short to 
call, and the hand is too strong to waste on a 
diamond contract. That is a no-trumper. 

In No. 24, which is an example of a very common 
type of hand, the spade is really a secondary bid ; 
but if the hand is passed up no one else at the 
table may have a bid, and the deal will be thrown 
out. No criticism can be made of a player who 
picks the spade suit or the no-trumper. Either 
is a fair bid on such cards. * Many prefer to call 
no-trumps first and then make the spades a second- 
ary bid, if the situation seems favorable. • 

The limit of weakness upon which no-trumpers 
may be called as free bids largely depends on the 
ability to support a take-out by the partner in a 
major suit. Any shift by the partner to another 
call must be classed as a ^' take-out." He does 
it either because he thinks there is a better chance 
for game in his call, or because he cannot support 
the original declaration. Here are some examples 
of hands in which the possibility of a take-out 
must be considered. 





No. 25 




No. 26 




No. 27 


<v? 


AJx 


^ 


X 


^ 


AQxx 


«> 


Q Jxx 


♦ 


Kxx 


♦ 


AKxx 





XXX 





AKQxx 





AKJx 


♦ 


KlOx 


♦ 


Axxx 


♦ 


X 
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No. 25 is rather weak in itself, but it is strong in 
being able to stand a take-out in either major 
suit, and should be able to save the game against 
any such contract. 

No. 26 is a better no-trumper than a diamond, 
and is strong in providing against the possibility 
of having to deny the partner's take-out in hearts, 
the diamonds being a sound secondary bid. 

No. 27 is a good example of a hand that is strong 
enough to go back to no-trumps, in case the partner 
calls spades, trusting him for nothing more than a 
stopper in that suit. 

The following are examples of hands which 
should be classed as very risky no-trumpers, be- 
cause they cannot stand a major-suit take-out 
and have no soxmd secondary bid. 





No. 28 


No. 29 


No. 30 


^ 


X 


S? Axx X 


^ X 


♦ 


KlOxx 


($> Axxx 


<$> KQxx 





QJxx 


KlOxx 


Axxx 


♦ 


Axxx 


<J> X 


4> QlOxx 



It is on hands like these that no-trump bidden 
get set for three or fotir tricks, and sometimes lose 
a little slam. If the partner happens to call the 
major suit in which there are four cards, all goes 
well; but if he calls the other, or the adversaries 
hold and lead it, there will be trouble. 

No. 28 should be passed up. It cannot stand 
a heart take-out, and has no bid with which to 
deny that suit. 
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No. 29 and No. 30 are not bad club bids. This 
will show that the hand has a couple of tricks in it 
somewhere, one of them in clubs. Then, if the 
partner calls the suit in which these hands are 
short, he must be fairly strong in it, and the 
shift to no-trumps would probably work out very 
well. 

Inviting No-o^rumpers 

Some players take advantage of the fact that 
there is no such free bid as two in a minor suit to 
use this call as a conventional ask if the partner is 
strong enough in that suit to go no-trumps. The 
two-bid does not show strength in the suit called, 
but strength in each of the other suits. Hands like 
Nos. 23, 24 and 25 are examples. In each of these 
the original bid might be two in the weak minor 
suit. The bid is never made in major suits. 

If the partner is strong in the suit he goes to 
no-trumps. Otherwise he calls his longest suit, 
which he knows the original declarer can support. 

An extension of this convention is to prevent the 
partner from going to no-trumps by calling two 
in clubs or diamonds when the suit is very strong, 
and there is also strength enough to support a 
major-suit bid, but not length enough. Nos. 26 
and 27 are good examples of this type of hand. 

If the original call on these hands is two dia- 
monds, it is impossible for the partner to have the 
two tricks in that suit which are necessary for him 
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to bid no-trumps, so he must call a suit. If this 
is the suit in which the diamond hand is weak, 
he goes to no-trumps himself. 

It is a very common mistake among untaught 
players to regard any bid of one in a minor suit 
as an '' invitation '' to the partner to go no-trumps. 
This leads them into two errors, which are often 
expensive. They are either afraid to bid no- 
trumps themselves, although they are so strong 
that the probability of their partner's having 
a no-trumper is very slim, or their partners get 
to going no-trumps on hopes. 

All these " invitations '* and conventions are 
dangerous, except in the hands of the most expert 
players. 

Some Exebcises 

Before proceeding further, the reader is advise({ 
to take a pack of cards and sort out the following 
examples, holding the actual cards in the hand, 
so as to accustom the eye to the various com- 
binations, just as if he were seated at the card 
table and had dealt the hand. 

By making a note on a slip of paper as to what 
he would call on each of these hands, and why, 
he may consider that his bid. Having gone 
through all the hands in this way he may check 
up his bids by the key at the end of this book, 
comparing his reasons with those there given, if 
there is a difference. 



J 
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It is also excellent practice to deal out hands at 
random^ and get the eye accustomed to classify- 
ing hands as to the number of suits^ and then as 
to the bids. 





No. 31 




No. 32 




No. 33 


^ 


X 


^ 


A J 10 


<N? 


E Jxxx 


♦ 


Kxxx 


♦ 


Qxx 


♦ 


XX 





KJlOx 





xxxx 





AExx 


♦ 


Axxx 


♦ 


KQJ 


♦ 


XX 




No. 34 




No. 35 




No. 36 


^ 


AKlOx 


^ 


QJlOxx 


'^ 


XX 


* 


XX 


* 


KJlOx 


♦ 


AEx 





AQ 





X 





Axx 


♦ 


xxxxx 


♦ 


Kxx 


♦ 


AEQxx 




No. 37 




No. 38 




No. 39 


<7 


AEQxx 


^ 


AQlOxx 


s? 


x 


<*> 


XX 


♦ 


XXX 


* 


XXX 





X 





Qxx 





EJlOxxx 


♦ 


AQlOxx 


♦ 


XX 


♦ 


AEx 




No. 40 




No. 41 




No. 42 


V 


X 


s? 


EQJxxx 


<y 


XXX 


<s> 


AKQxx 


♦ 


Ax 


♦ 


AEQxx 





XX 





X 





AQJxx 


♦ 


A J 10 X X 


♦ 


AEQx 


♦ 





All cards indicated by an ^' x '' are mdifferratly 
small; that is^ below the ten. 



WHEN THE DEALER PASSES 

When the dealer passes, the second player 
should declare himself on precisely the same prin- 
ciples as if he had dealt the hand. He may perhaps 
take a little more hberty with no-trmnperS| as 
he has apparently at least one weak adversary^ 
and a partner that has still to speak. 

Afteb Two Passbb 

This is strictly a defensive position, and the 
third hand (dealer and second hand both passing 
without a bid), must be at once bold and cautious, 
according to the character of his hand. It is 
extremely dangerous to bid no-trumps in this 
position, unless strong enough to make the odd 
trick without any assistance from the partner. 
Many players will not risk this call with less than 
six tricks. Then, if the dealer turns out to have 
anything, it may mean game. 

Major-suit calls should be avoided unless the 
hand is at least a trick stronger than would be 
required by the dealer or the second hand for a 

24 
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free bid. This is to allow for the possible weak- 
ness of the partner. It is a waste of time to 
struggle along for a few points with a contract that 
has no hope of going game. 

Minor-suit calls, on the other hand, may be 
freely made after two passes, on any combination 
of cards that would be a free bid, especially if 
there is nothing else in the hand. Four cards to 
the A K, or A Q J, or K Q J are very valuable in 
this position, for two reasons. If the adversaries 
aire strong, the bid will be overcalled, and your 
partner knows what to lead. If your partner has a 
good secondary bid, you have given him an 
opportunity to make it, by reopening the bidding; 
often an important point. Timid bidders miss 
many opportimities to show a minor suit while 
it is cheap, and are then afraid to bid two, three, 
or four tricks on it, when the adversaries have de- 
Glared themselves. 

With a timid player for a partner, these third 
hand calls are frequently the one thing he wants 
to get his courage up to the bidding point. Noth- 
ing is ever lost by bold bidding on the minor suits. 

Here are some examples of third hand bids, aftar 
two passes : 





No. 43 




No. 44 




No. 45 


^ 


AQxx 


^ 


KQJxx 


S? 


K Jxxx 


♦ 


AJlOx 


<^ 


AKxx 


♦ 


X 





KJx 





Axx 





AKQz 


♦ 


XX 


♦ 


X 


♦ 


XXX 
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No. 46 




No. 47 


No. 48 


^ 


Qxx 


s? 


Axx 


^ AQx 


<*> 


XXX 


* 


Axx 


<S. KJx 





XXX 





xxxx 


AQ 


♦ 


AQJx 


4> 


Axx 


<^ Jxxxx 



In No. 43 the chief object is to ask a lead^ m 
case the fourth hand gets the contract. It is 
also valuable as a hand that can support the 
dealer if he has a secondary bid. 

No. 44 is a heart, promising game if the dealer 
has anything at all. It is a dangerous no-trumper. 

No. 45, being able to support anything but 
clubs, should bid the diamonds; not the hearts, 
to reopen the bidding as cheaply as possible. It 
is often important to make it easy for the partner 
to overcall. 

No. 46 is a spade, it is not strong, but the lead 
must be indicated, and the bidding reopened. 
Someone has all those aces and kings. 

No. 47 is a pass. There is no reason to pick a 
suit, and no danger of losing the game if the 
adversaries pick one. This is a typical defensive 
hand. 

No. 48 is one of those border-line hands that one 
may pass up or call no-trumps. Its strength is in 
its position, not for the partner to lead through 
it to the fourth hand, but for the foiu1;h hand to 
lead up to it, if he gets the contract. Much 
depends on the player who sits to the left. If he 
never overcalls no-trumpers, pass. It is a very 
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strong defensive hand, and good for the game if 
the partner has anything at all. 

After Thbee Passes 

This is the most dangerous position at the table 
for no-trmnpers. Unless the hand is unusually 
strong for a suit bid, the high cards are probably 
so distributed among the three other players that 
one of them has a good secondary bid, and wants 
only the opening to make it. It is two to one 
against this being the second player. Unless there 
is a very good chance for game, the bidding will 
usually be opened by the fourth hand, after three 
passes, for the benefit of his opponents. 

To bid no-trumps fourth hand, four suits should 
be stopped, and there should be at least seven 
tricks in hand. To bid a suit, the hand should 
be at least three tricks stronger than would be 
necessary for a free bid as dealer or second hand. 

This may be considered rather cautious bidding 
by some persons, but when in doubt there is 
nothing better than a new deal. A fourth hand 
bid indicates unusual strength, and frequently 
encourages the partner to support it beyond its 
capacity. If the hand is not something imusual 
it will invariably come to grief, or a great deal 
of time and worry will be expended on scoring a 
few points, with no hope of going game, and 
game is the only thing worth bidding for after 
three passes. 



THE PARTNER 

• 

The most important position at the bridge table 
is the partner of the first bidder, whether that 
bid is made by the dealer, or by the second hand 
after the dealer has passed. This position must 
be considered first, because the partner of a 
f orcedcbid has not the same grounds to form his 
judgments upon as the partner of a free bidder. 

There are two principal positions; those in 
which the intervening player passed without a 
declaration of any kind, and those in which he 
interposes a bid or double. Taking the simpler 
position first, three alternatives are presented to 
the bidder's partner. To pass, indicatmg that he 
has nothing to say. To shift, indicating that he 
thinks he has a better call on his own cards. To 
deny any support for the original bid. 

In order to sunpUfy the terminology m what 
follows, we shall always call the first bidder the 
dealer, and the third hand the partner, as the 
position is precisely the same if the second hand 
is the first bidder and the fourth hand the partner. 

Denying and Ovebcallinq 

The distinction must be clearly made between 
denials and take-outs. 

28 



THE PARTNER SO 

If the dealer bids no-trump, and his partner 
says two hearts or spades, he does not deny any 
assistance for the no-trumper, but he suggests that 
the major suit would probably be safer, and just 
as likely to win the game. 

If the dealer bids one in a major suit, and his 
partner simply overcalls it with another suit, 
that is a distinct denial of any assistance for the 
dealer's suit; but if the partner overbids his hand, 
as by calling two spades over one heart, or three of 
anything over one spade, he is not denying the 
dealer's suit, but indicating very unusual strength 
in another suit, and greater probability of game. 

This is known as "overcalling" and is intended 
to distinguish strength from weakness; to separate 
the denial from the take-out. It is colloquially 
known as a "shout." 

Three varieties of the position continually 
present themselves, according to the dealer's 
original call being no-trump, major suit, or minor 
suit. 

If the dealer starts with no-trump, and the 
partner bids two in a minor suit, he is denying 
any as^stance for the no-trumper and indicates 
that unless the suit he names is the trump, he 
cannot take a trick. 

If the dealer starts with a major suit and his 
partner overcalls with the other major suit, he 
denies assistance for the dealer's suit. 

If the dealer starts with a minor suit, and the 
partner shifts to the other minor suit, without 
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overcalling his hand, he is denjdng the dealer's 
suit. If he shifts to a major suit or to no-tnunps, 
he is taking advantage of the dealer's show of 
strength in a minor suit to make a call that has a 
much better chance of going game. 

As these three divisions of the subject are 
governed by different considerations and are 
among the most important elements of good 
bidding, we shall examine them separately. 



TAKING OUT NO-TRUMPERS 

Starting with the first division of our subject, 
here are three typical examples of the partner's 
taking the dealer out of a no-trumper. It must 
not be forgotten that in what follows there is no 
intervening bid or double by the second hand. 

No. 49 No. 50 No. 61 

S? KJxxx S? XXX ^ XXX 

($5 XXX cj) Qxxxx cj) XX 

Ax XXX XX 

4> XXX ^ XX ^ AKQJxx 

When the dealer starts with a no-trumper, and 
his partner holds five cards of either major suit, 
hearts or spades, no matter what they are, or 
what the rest of the hand, he should invariably 
and consistently call the five-card major suit. 
With a good player, who restricts his no-trumpers 
to the conditions aheady laid down for free bids, 
as in examples No. 25 to 30, this take-out is one 
of the biggest winners in the game. With a 
dealer that does not know anything about the 
principles that should imderlie no-trump calls, all 
take-outs are a gamble; but it is just a^ well to 
follow some uniform system and avoid guessing. 

31 
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There are players who will inform you with the 
greatest assurance that they do not want to be 
taken out of their no-trumpers with five-card 
major suits, imless they are very strong. By 
what ri^t they dictate to you I do not know, but 
the best answer to such persons is to inform them 
that you do not want them to bid no-trumps 
imless they have a game hand. Your judgment of 
what to bid should be as good as theirs. The 
real reason with such people usually is that they 
want to play every hand. 

No. 49 is a two-heart take-out. If the deal^ 
does not like the hearts^ he can go back to no- 
trumps or call a suit. 

No. 50 is a two-club take-out, showing that 
there is not a trick in the hand above a queen, but 
that there are five cards of a minor suit. Such 
hands are worthless as part of a no-trumper; but 
should be good for two tricks with five trumps, 
You increase the contract one trick to save two. 

No. 51 is a three-spade bid. To call two spades 
gives the dealer no idea of the strength of the suit, 
and may lead him to deny, then you will have to 
go to three, so it is better to bid the three at once. 
This is a typical " shout." 

Weak take-outs, like No. 50, are restricted to 
suits of at least five cards. If there is no five- 
card suit in the hand, and not a trick in it either, 
the no-trumper must be abandoned to its fate. 

It often happens that in answer to the partner's 
take-out of a no-trumper with two in a major 
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suit, the dealer will have to deny that suit by 
bidding three in something else. This is tanta- 
moiuit to asking the partner if his take-out is 
strong enough in hi^ cards to support a no- 
trumper. If it is, he should go back to no-trumps, 
as the dealer must have the three other suits safe. 
That is, if the take-out is headed by A K, A Q J, 
K Q J, or even E Q 10, the partner should return 
to no-trumps, rather than play the hand in a minor 
suit. If, on tibe other hand, the take-out suit is 
weak, such as five to the king, the dealer must be 
left in. 

No-trumpers are more or less of a gamble, as the 
suits have no rank, and those held by the oppo- 
nents are just as good as those held by the declarer. 



TAKING OUT MAJOR SUITS 

If the dealer's bid is two tricks in a major suit, 
he is strong enough to handle that suit without 
any help from his partner, and the suit need not be 
denied. There is therefore no excuse for taking 
him out imless it be some phenomenal holding, 
such as five honors in one hand in the other major 
suit, or 100 aces at no-trump. Even then the 
take-out is doubtful policy, especially with two 
cards of the dealer's suit, however small. 

When the dealer starts with a bid of one in a 
major suit, and his partner holds less than three 
cards of it, neither as good as the queen or jack, 
the partner should take him out with any five- 
card suit, or with any suit of four that is strong 
enough for a free bid. Failing either of these, he 
must let the dealer take his chances. 

In case the partner holds the other major suit, 
that is no excuse for taking the dealer out, imless 
the suit is so strong that game is probable without 
any assistance in that suit from the dealer. 

Here are some examples of take-outs, the dealer's 
bid being one heart in each case. 
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No. 52 No. 53 No. 54 

S? XX ^ XX ^ 

<^ XXX <^ AQxx <^ Axxx 

XXX Axxx AEQxxx 

^ AQlOxx ^ KQx ^ XXX 

In No. 52 the heart is simply overcalled to 
deny it. 

In No. 53 it is both denied and accepted as 
valuable as part of a better contract, the partner 
going to no-trumps. 

In No. 54 the partner overcalls his hand, bid- 
ding three diamonds, which not only denies the 
hearts, but shows the imusual strength of the dia- 
monds. But for the fact that hearts cannot be 
led from this hand, it would be an excellent no- 
trumper. If the dealer has a sure trick outside 
his hearts and they are strong, he may go to no- 
tnmips. 

It is most important to take bids of this character 
out of the defensive class by overcalling. Such 
take-outs invariably show that a no-trumper 
either is too risky, or that it is not wanted. Here 
are two examples, the dealer bidding a heart in each 
case: 

No. 55 No. 56 

S? X ^ Axx 

c?) AKQxxx (5> Kxx 

XXX X 

4> XXX 4> AKQlOxx 
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In No. 55, to bid two clubs would simply deny 
the hearts, but to bid three clubs shows not only 
the strength of the suit, but the partner's inability 
to go no-tnunps, while both the diamonds and 
spades may be against them. 

In No. 56 to bid a spade would simply deny 
the hearts, but a bid of two spades indicates that 
the suit is so much better than any one-heart 
bid that it does not matter whether the dealer 
has any spades or not. Neither does it matter 
whether the partner has any hearts or not. He 
knows that the spade is the better contract. 

Taking Out Minob Suits 

When the dealer starts with a bid of one in a 
minor suit it is not necessary to deny that suit by 
bidding the other minor suit unless the take-out 
suit is good enough for an original free bid, and 
there are not more than two small cards of the deal- 
er's suit in the hand. 

If the two tricks shown by the dealer's bid 
are useful in filling out a possible no-trumper in 
the partner's hand, or a major-suit bid, there 
should be no hesitation about the take-out, no 
matter how strong the partner may be in the 
dealer's suit. Absolute dependence on the soimd- 
ness of the dealer's minor-suit bids is essential, 
however, especially in shifting to no-trumps. 

It will occasionally happen that the dealer will 
call a minor suit, and that the partner is strong 
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enoii^ to win two or three tricks in other suits, 
but dare not risk no-trump. The best policy in 
such cases is to increase the partner's contract, 
so as to reopen the bidding, in case he may have a 
good secondary major-suit bid, as in No. 19. He 
may even be able to go to no-tnunps. This neces- 
sary increase of the dealer's contract in a minor 
suit always shows that the partner holds the 
missing high cards of his suit, and a couple of 
tricks elsewhere, perhaps in two suits. 

Here are some examples, the dealer bidding a 
dub in each case. 





No. 57 




[No. 58 




No. 59 


s? 


AQx 


^ 


xxxx 


^ 


Axx 


4> 


XX 


«?> 


X 


♦ 


KlOxx 





AKxxx 





AKxx 





X 


♦ 


Jxx 


♦ 


xxxx 


♦ 


AKxxx 



In No. 57 the partner takes advantage of the 
dealer's clubs to go no-trumps, taking a chance on 
the spades. 

In No. 58, he denies the clubs with the diamonds, 
at the same time reopening the bidding. 

In No. 59 he does not deny the clubs, but has a 
better call, spades. In case the dealer denies 
spades, the partner can either return to the clubs, 
or support the dealer's secondary bid if it is 
hearts. 

There are some hands in which it is better to take 
the partner out for the sake of getting certain suits 
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led up tO| or concealmg them; but this is usually 
only in no-trumpers. 



Here are a few exercises on the partner's re- 
sponses to the dealer's bids, the original call in 
each case being indicated, and the second hand 
always passing. As before, it is recommended 
that the reader sort out the actual cards and 
hold them in the hand, as if at the card table, 
making notes of the bid, if any, and comparing 
it later with the key. 





No. 60 




No. 61 




No. 62 


^ 


Kxxx 


S? 


Jxx 


^ 


AJlOxx 


♦ 


AJzx 


* 


AKQJxx 


«?> 


X 





AQz 





XX 





Kxxxx 


♦ 


XX 


♦ 


XX 


♦ 


Ax 


BPA»B CALL 


HBABir CALL 


DIAMOND CALL 




No. 63 




No. 64 




No. 65 


S? 


Qxx 


^ 


XXX 


^ 


X 


♦ 


Jxxx 


♦ 


Axxx 


4> 


XX 





KJxxxx 





AExx 





Axxx 


♦ 




♦ 


XX 


♦ 


AKQxxx 




NO-^SUMP CALL 




TWO-HBABT CALL 




No. 66 




No. 67 




No. 68 


S? 


AJ 


9 


Axxxx 


^ 


Ax 


♦ 


AQJxx 


* 


Ax 


♦ 


Qxxxxx 





Exx 





A 





AJ 


♦ 


AKx 


♦ 


Axxxx 


♦ 


EQx 


I 


BSAXTCAUi 


BPADB CALL 




CLUB CALL 



THE ASSIST 

We came next to situations in which the dealer's 
bid is overcalled by the second hand. To sim- 
plify matters, we shall suppose that this second 
player bids only just enough to overcall. That is, 
if the dealer bids a heart, second hand bids one 
spade; not two or three. It then becomes the 
duty of the dealer's partner to decide on one of 
three courses; to assist the dealer's bid; to shift; 
or to pass. 

There are three classes of original bids which 
the partner may be called on to assist; no- 
trumpers, major suits, and minor suits. We shall 
continue, for the sake of clearness, to consider 
the original bid as made by the dealer, and to 
speak of the third hand as the partner. 

Assisting No-trumpers 

As a general principle, unless the partner has a 
no-trumper himself, all four suits stopped, he 
should never increase the dealer's no-trump con- 
tract. If he holds the ace of the suit called by the 
second hand and at least four tricks besides, 
which can be made before the opponents can 
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recover the lead at notrump, he mi^t go two 
no-trumps; but m view of the fact that so many 
of the dealer's no-trumpers are nothing but an 
ace and two hopes, any increase in that declara- 
tion is dangerous. 

Failing a single stopper in the adversary's suit, 
the partner should call any good suit of his own if 
it is good enough for an original free bid; other- 
wise he would do better to pass. If he can stop 
the adverse suit twice but is not strong enough 
to go to two no-trumps, he should double provided 
he has a trick or two outside the two stoppers. 
This leaves it to the dealer to decide whether or 
not to go back to the no-trumper, which he can 
do without increasing the contract any more than 
his partner would have done, or to play for 
penalties. 

Here are some examples of the partner's holding 
when the dealer bids no-trump and is overcalled; 
the suit named by second hand bemg indicated: 



No. 69 


No. 70 


No. 71 


^ AlOxx 


^ Kxx 


S? Axx 


<?> XX 


c?> AKQx 


(?) KJxx 


XXXX 


XXXX 


XX 


(^ AJx 


4> Jx 


4> Kxxx 


TWO HBARTS 


TWO SFADEfl 


TWO DIAMONDS 



In No. 69, even if the KQJ are against this 
hand, the suit is stopped twice. With an outside 
ace double. 
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In No. 70 the dealer's missing suit must be 
clubs. By bidding three clubs, the absolute 
command of that suit is shown, but the power 
to stop the spades is denied; because with the 
spades stopped and such club strength, the bid 
would be two no-trumps. 

No. 71 is nothing but a pass. The opponents 
have gone into a minor suit, in which game is 
hardly possible, imless they have such phenomenal 
hands that they will overcall any bid the dealer or 
his partner may make. 

As a general principle, there is no such thing as 
assisting a no-trumper. The only correct calls 
are to double, name a good suit of your own, or 
pass. Many of the adverse bids are designed to 
force the no-trumper out of its depth, or mto a 
minor suit, more than to get the contract. 



ASSISTING SUIT BIDS 

The most important thing for the partner to keep 
in view is that the dealer's bid, which is to win 
seven tricks, does not mean that he holds seven 
tricks in his own cards, but that he should be 
able to make seven tricks if his partner has average 
assistance. 

This assistance is therefore included in the 
dealer's bid, or " discoimted," and to borrow any 
part of it for an assist is to bid the same cards 
twice over. The first thing, therefore, is to deter- 
mine just what is average assistance, so as to de- 
duct it from the hand. What is left is all there 
is to assist on. The failure to make this deduc- 
tion is the weak spot in the game of some of our 
best players. 

There are two divisions of this subject, accord- 
ing to whether it is a major- or a minor-suit bid 
of the dealer's that is overcalled by the second 
hand. It should be noticed that if the partner 
assists at once, he should do so on the same cards 
that would justify him in assisting if it was the 
fourth hand that overcalled, instead of the 
second, and the dealer passed, 

42 
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Thump Values in Assisting 

The partner's first consideration is the value of 
his trump holding^ as he may have to deny the suit, 
or refuse to assist it. The normal distribution is 
for the partner to hold three small trmnps; or 
two, one as good as the queen. As these are in- 
cluded in the dealer's bid, they are worth nothing 
in themselves; but if they can be used for ruffing 
the first or second roimd of a suit, they have a 
certain value, which we shall come to presently. 
* Any stronger holding, such as queen, king, or 
ace and two small trumps, are worth a trick about 
half the time, so we call them worth half a trick 
all the time. Four trumps to two honors, the 
jack, and one higher, are worth a trick. These 
values are intrinsic, and apart from the value of 
these cards for ruffing purposes. In order to 
impress this upon the memory, as it is very im- 
portant, the several combinations are here illus- 
trated : 







<7 ^ 




9 




mSL 




^ 4 









oooo 

o o 

oooo 



These are worth nothing in themselves. 








* 

* 4- 




4. 4» 



WORTH } A THICK 



WOBTH 1 TBIGX 
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No matter how many more trumps the partner 
may hold, or how high the honors, they are never 
worth more than one trick in themselves. One 
of the greatest mistakes made in assisting bids 
is in attaching a fictitious value to numerical 
strength in trumps. If they cannot be used for 
rujBSng, they must fall uselessly on the dealer^s 
trumps at the end of the hand, or ruff his good 
cards. 

But if there is a missing suit in the hand, the 
abiUty to ruff that suit must be equal to an ace, 
and the ability to ruff the second round equal to a 
king. One may even count on ruffing both first 
and second rounds, but only with four trumps, 
because with three or less, the adversaries may lead 
trumps before the second ruff comes off, and ex- 
haust the dununy. This ability to ruff may be 
added to the intrinsic value of the trump holdings 
already given. Some persons, in sorting their 
cards, put one or two of their trumps in the place 
of a missing suit or singleton, to help them in their 
estimate of assistmg strength. 



Suit Values in Assisting 

The next consideration for the partner is the 
tricks he holds in plain suits. These are easily 
coimted, the ace being a sure trick, and a king- 
queen suit is as good as an ace; so are two kings. 
As a guarded king will take a trick about half the 
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time, it is worth about ^ a trick all the time. 
If it is the king of the suit bid on the right, it may 
be worth a full trick. 

The dealer expects his partner to lay down a 
dimmiy at least aa good as ace king, in addition 
to the average trumps. If that is all the partner 
holds, they must not be counted on for an assist, 
as they have been discoimted in the dealer's bid. 
That is, they are of no value. The following are 
examples of hands that are not worth an assist, 
the dealer's bid being one heart, overcalled by 
one spade, second hand : 





No. 72 




No. 73 




No. 74 


^ 


10 X X X X 


^ 


xxxx 


V 


Qxxx 


♦ 


QJx 


* 


Kxx 


♦ 


Jxxx 





Kxx 





Kxx 





Qx 


♦ 


QJ 


♦ 


Jxx 


♦ 


Kxx 



Count these up, and none of them is worth an 
assist on ihe first opportunity, but they might 
be if the dealer rebids his hand himself, which we 
shall come to presently. 

It is only when the partner has at least as good 
as an ace better than is expected of him that he 
should assist; but the moment he does assist, 
the dealer should be certain that he must be doing 
so on one of two things; high cards in plain 
suits, or the abiUty to ruff. Here are three ex- 
amjdes of legitimate assists, the dealer bidding a 
heart, overcalled by one spade: 
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No. 75 




No. 76 




No. 77 


<s? 


xxxx 


'v' 


Qxxx 


<^ 


Kx 


cS> 


Axxxx 


♦ 


X 


♦ 


xxxx 





Kxxx 





AKxx 





Axxx 


♦ 




♦ 


xxxx 


♦ 


Axx 



In No. 75 both the first and second rounds of 
spades can be trumped, and the partner has four 
trumps (hearts) . This is equal to the ace and king 
of spades, so that his hand is really ace king above 
average, at least. 

In No. 76 one of the trumps can be used for 
ruffing the second round of clubs, which is as good 
as a king. If a small heart (trump) were put 
with the club, it would stand for the king of 
clubs, and still leave the player with average 
trump holding, or better, three to the queen, and 
ace king of diamonds besides. This hand is good 
for two assists. 

No. 77 is obviously a good assist. 

Rebidding after an Assist 

We shall now return to the dealer's hand, after 
his suit has been overcalled by an adversary, and 
his partner has assisted. We have already con- 
sidered the holdings on which the dealer would 
rebid his own hand, either without waiting to 
hear from his partner, or in spite of his partner's 
refusal to assist him. 

If the dealer has bid upon any normal hand. 
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and has bid all there is m it at the start, of course 
he has nothing more to say, no matter what his 
partner does. No amount of assisting can make 
the dealer's hand worth any more imless he 
himself holds something more than enough to 
cover his first bid. He may bid more, to push 
the adversaries up, or to postpone the loss of the 
game, or for any reason of that kind ; but he has 
not got it in his hand. 

Th^e is no law against overbidding the hand, 
but one should know when one is doing it, and 
should also be able to count up just how much 
beyond the limit one is going. 

The first consideration is the probable trump 
holding of his partner. If his partner has passed 
the bid, and it is overcalled by the player on the 
dealer's right, it is a fair inference that the partner 
has at least the normal trump holding, as he made 
no attempt to deny the suit. But if the partner 
has refused to assist, after the second hand has 
overcalled, the tnunp holding is as much in doubt 
as the rest of the hand. 

If the partner holds only average in both trumps 
and plain suits, perhaps less than average, and 
cannot assist, the dealer must hold enough extra 
tricks m his own hand to provide against that 
possible shortage in his prospective dummy. 
Examples of rebidding under such circumstances 
have been given in examples Nos. 10 to 16. 

The outside strength necessary to justify the 
dealer in rebidding without having been assisted. 
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or without waiting for it, may be roughly stated 
as an ace, or a king-queen suit, or two guarded 
kings. After the partner has assisted, showing 
more than average, the dealer may rebid with 
half the strength which would be necessary to 
rebid without this assist, or in spite of its absence. 
Here are a few examples. In each case the dealer, 
whose hand is given, has started with a heart, 
overcalled by one spade, partner going to two 
hearts, and the player on the right to two spades. 

No. 78 No. 79 No. 80 

S? AQlOxx S? AKJxx S? KQxxxx 

djb Kxx (?) XX cjb XXX 

Kxx XXX Axx 

^ XX (^ Kxx ^ X 

In No. 78 only one of the kings is necessary to 
justify the free bid in hearts, the other is extra. 
If the partner's assist is sound, the dealer can 
rebid this extra king, but he should not rebid 
without the assist. 

In No. 79 we have the same situation. The 
king is not wanted to help out the heart bid, but 
is not enough to justify a rebid without the part- 
ner's assistance. After that assist, especially the 
king of the adversaries' suit, is a fair rebid. 

In No. 80 there is an extra trump, which may be 
called the king of spades, as that still leaves five 
trumps intact, and an outside ace. After an assist 
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this is a good rebid. All these are border-line 
rebids. Anything stronger is so much the better. 

Assists afteb RsBn)8 

Returning to the other side of the table we must 
consider the cases in which the partner was not 
strong enough to assist on the first opportunity, 
but should assist after the dealer has rebid his 
hand, because the dealer shows by his independent 
rebid that he has enough to make up for any 
possible shortage in his partner's hand. If there 
is no such shortage, the partner can assist. Here 
are some examples, the dealer starting with one 
heart, second hand one spade, third and foiu*th 
hands passing, and the dealer going to two hearts: 





No. 81 




No. 82 




No. 83 


s? 


XXX 


<^ 


Qxx 


^ 


JlOx 


♦ 


Axxx 


♦ 


KQxx 


♦ 


xxxx 





Kxxx 





xxxxx 





Kxxx 


♦ 


XX 


♦ 


X 


♦ 


Ax 



None of these is more than the average holding 
expected by the dealer, and discounted in his 
first bid. Being fully up to average, however, 
they are worth an assist after he rebids his hand. 

It is probably hardly necessary to point out 
that if the dealer or his partner is strong enough, 
the hand may be rebid or assisted more than once. 
We have had some examples of the dealer's ability 
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to rebid his own cards two or three times. Here 
are some examples of assisting more than once^ 
even if the dealer has no rebid^ hearts trumps: 

No. 84 No. 86 No. 86 

S? xxxx ^ Qxxx S? xxxxx 

($> Axxxx (J!) AKx (J!) Ax 

AKJx Kxxx AKxxx 

^ 4^ XX ^ X 

In No. 84 the potential ace and king of spades 
may be counted. There are three assists in this 
hand. 

In No. 85 there are no ru£fs, but the hand is 
worth two assists, being a trump and a king above 
average. 

In No. 86 there are trumps enough to ru£f two 
suitS; after disarming the opponents. The hand 
is worth three assists. 



FORCED Bros 

Any bid that is made to overcall a previous bid 
by the opponents must be classed as a forced bid 
and must not be credited with the same strength in 
high cards as a free bid. As soon as the bidding 
is started by either side, the other side must put 
up some kind of a fight if they have anything 
at all. This may compel them to take a chance 
on a bid that is not up to the standard of a free bid ; 
but it should not be more than a full trick below it. 

It is often advisable to indicate a lead when it 
looks as if the contract might go to the player on 
the left. Such a result may often be anticipated, 
especially when the first bid is in a minor suit. If 
the indication of a lead is postponed, it may be too 
expensive by the time the opportunity comes 
roimd again. 

Here are some examples of forced bids by the 
second hand, the dealer's bid being indicated : 





No. 87 




No. 88 


^ 


J 10 X X X 


9? 


XX 


♦ 


AKxx 


♦ 


AKxxx 





XX 





XXX 


♦ 


XX 


♦ 


XXX 




ONE SPADE 




ONE HEABT 
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No. 89 




No. 90 


S? Axx 


<^ 


XXX 


<5) Axx 


♦ 


XX 


XX 





AJlOxx 


(^ Qxxxx 


♦ 


Axx 


ONE DIAMOND 




ONX CLUB 



In No. 87 bid two hearts, because it is a game- 
going suit. 

In No. 88 bid two clubs, to provide against 
the possibiUty of third hand's shifting. 

In No. 89 bid a spade. The spades are not up 
to standard, but the hand is. 

In No. 90 anticipate a possible no-tnunper on 
the left by asking for a diamond lead while it is 
cheap to do so. 

As already pointed out, what appears to be a 
forced bid may really be quite strong enough for a 
free bid, but if the foregoing are specimens of what 
forced bids may be, it is clearly judicious for the 
partner to allow for the possibility that the bidder 
may be a full trick weaker than he should be if it 
were a free bid. 

When a no-trumper is bid on your right, you are 
not forced to bid, as your suits are just as good as 
the declarers in no-trumpers. You are not fight- 
ing against a suit that can kill all your high cards. 
The best rule is to pass, regardless of what you 
hold. There are hands in which you can score 
something, or even win the game against the 
alleged no-tnimper on your right, but in the long 
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run the no-trumper will be penalized more than 
your gains would be worth. You have the lead, 
and can get yovu* suit going before the declarer 
gets in. 

When you are foiuiih hand to the dealer's no- 
trumper, the situation is different, because you 
have not the lead, and if you have a long or strong 
suit, it is probably the last thing your partner 
would open. In such situations a forced bid, 
simply to ask for a lead, is frequently useful in 
two ways — ^they get your suit started, or they 
drive the no-trumper mto a suit bid, and often 
this turns out to be one in which he cannot go 
game. 

These " asks" are usually sound if the hand is 
strong enough to make five tricks, saving the game 
(if the dealer goes back to no-trumps), provided 
yovu* partner has any honor in the suit you name 
to lead to you. Here are two examples : 





No. 91 




No. 92 


s? 


XXX 


S? 


Axx 


♦ 


AQxxz 


♦ 


XX 





XX 





KJlOxx 


♦ 


AJz 


♦ 


Kxx 



In No. 91, if yom* partner has an honor to lead 
when you call the clubs, you may make foxu* clubs 
and a spade, or three clubs and two spades. If 
the dealer shifts to a suit he may have trouble 
making four or five odd. 
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In No. 92, with two re-entries, you can afford to 
lose two tricks in diamonds and still save the game. 
The chief thing is to get the diamonds started 
before you lose yoiu' re-entries. 

The ask for a lead against a no-tnunper need 
never be assisted, unless the assist is sound for a 
bid that is two tricks below normal. If the no- 
trumper is driven into a minor suit, and most 
no-trumpers are built on minor suits, it is better 
to leave it alone, and save the game. 

There are hands, of course, in which there is no 
necessity to ask for a lead, as the game can be 
saved no matter what is opened. To bid on such 
hands only takes the dealer out of a trap, or 
frightens him into some safer bid. If the fourth 
hand is very strong, he may want to play a suit, 
in which case he avails himself of the conventional 
double, which we shall come to presently. 



SECONDARY BIDS 

Secondary bids are those which are made on the 
second round, but not on the first. The dis- 
tinction is necessary in order to avoid deceiving 
the partner, who always credits free bids with 
certain trick-taking possibilities, no matter what 
the final declaration may be, or who gets the con- 
tracts 

Here are some examples of hands held by the 
dealer. The second hand is supposed to have 
called one of your weak suits, no matter which, 
and he has done so either after you have passed 
or after you have bid, third and f oiu*th hands both 
passing. 





No. 93 




No. 94 


^ 


E 10 X z X 


S? 


XXX 


<?> 


XX 


♦ 


AKxx 





XX 





X 


♦ 


AQxx 


♦ 


JlOxxz 




No. 96 




No. 9ft 


s? 


XXX 


^ 


KlOxzz 


♦ 


K J 10 X X X X ' 


♦ 


XX 










Kxx 


♦ 


Axx 


♦ 


Axx 



In No. 93 there is no free bid, but the hearto 
are a fair secondary bid. 
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In No. 94 you having started with a club, must 
try the spades as a secondary bid. 

In No. 95^ having passed the first time, bid just 
enough clube to overcall an}rthing but yoiu* part- 
ner's bid, unless he bids diunonds over hearts. 

No. 96 might be an original no-trumper, but if it 
is passed, or the no-trumper overcalled, bid the 
hearts. It frequently happens that if hands like 
this are passed, an opponent will bid the hearts. 
Then you are in a fine position. 

It is important to observe that the difiference 
between secondary bids and legitimate two- 
suiters lies in the reversed rank of the suits bid. 
In two-suiters the higher ranking suit is called 
first; in secondary bids the lower ranking suit 
is called first, if any bid is made on the first round. 
Take No. 91 as an example. When two bids 
are made, the first, or free bid, shows the defensive 
strength; the secondary bid shows length, and 
indicates that the suit is useful only as a trump. 

Assisting Sbcondabt Bids 

Just as in forced bids, the partner must always 
make allowance for the weakness in high cards 
shown by a secondary bid, unless it is a two-suiter. 
It is never necessary to deny a secondary bid in a 
minor suit, as it is usually well able to take care of 
itself, as in No. 95. In assisting secondary bids 
in major suits, count them a full trick weaker than 
free bids. 



DOUBLING 

There are four doubles in common use, three of 
them purely conventional. Many players do not 
approve of them, and think they spoil the game; 
but every bridge player owes it to himself to 
understand the weapons that he may find are 
being used against him. Some tMnk these 
doubles offer an enormous advantage. Perhaps 
they might, if they were more judiciously used, 
like all powerful weapons they need careful 
handling. They may be described as follows: 

1. Doubling a suit bid. This asks the partner 
to go no-trumps if he can stop that suit twice; 
otherwise to bid his own longest suit, even if it is 
only four to the nine. 

2. Doubling a no-tnunper. This asks the 
partner to bid his longest suit, no matter what it 
is. With equal suits, to bid the one of higher 
rank. In some cases the partner may consider 
himself strong enough to defeat the no-trumper, 
and wUl let the double stand. 

3. The double after having assisted or denied 
the partner's suit. This shows a sure trick in the 
opponent's suit. It is also used to show sure tricks 
in a suit that overcalls the partner's no-trumper. 

57 
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4. The buaness double, to defeat the con- 
tract. This never comes until after two or three 
rounds of bids, or it would be confused with the 
conventional doubles, which are based on the 
assumption that it is a waste of time to double 
one-trick bids in order to get penalties. There 
are too many ways out. 

The conventional double should be restricted 
to players whose partner has still to speak; such 
as second hand, doubling the dealer. For third 
hand to double the second hand, after the dealer 
has passed without a bid, is asking the dealer to 
develop a strength which he has ah*eady denied 
(by passing). The same is true of fourth hand 
doubling third hand, after two passes. 

A double may be conventional on the second 
round of bids. The dealer bids no-trump, second 
and third hands pass. Foiu*th hand calls a suit, 
probably asking for a lead. If the dealer doubles, 
he has everything but that suit, and is calling on 
his partner to name his longest smt, no matter 
what it is. 

In this connection one must keep constantly in 
view the fact that one is playing to win the game, 
or to save it; not to score a few points above or 
below the line. To double a suit, the player 
should have a no-trumper, except for the suit 
called against him, and must be prepared to have 
his partner answer the double with an extremely 
weak suit, perhaps only four to a nine. 

Here are a few examples of opportunities to 
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double second hand, the dealer calUng a spade in 
each mstance : 





No. 97 


No. 98 


V 


Axxx 


S? AKxx 


♦ 


KQxx 


<S> AExx 





Axxx 


AQx 


♦ 


X 


4> XX 




No. 99 


No. 100 


<s? 


A Jxx 


S? AQxx 


♦ 


K 10 X X X 


<?> XX 





AKlOx 


KQJxx 


♦ 




<J> XX 



No. 97 is a poor double, because it is two to one 
that your partner will take you into a minor suit, 
and fail to go game. 

No. 98 is a good double. If third hand puts in 
a bid, and your partner does not say anything, 
you are strong enough to double again, and force 
your partner to show what he has. 

No. 99 is a good double, as you can support any- 
thing, or defeat the spade contract, if it is pushed. 

No. 100 is a very poor double, because your 
partner will inevitably pick the clubs, and you 
will have to struggle along with a minor suit to 
make a few points. If your partner has anything 
at all, you should defeat the spade contract. 

To double a no-tnunper, there should be at least 
two high honors in three suits, so that if the part- 
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ner has to call a very weak four-card suit, it can be 
supported. With the lead, it is invariably better 
to say nothing. The fourth hand might take the 
same advice, as he does not care what his partner 
leads, he can probably save the game. If he can- 
not, he is wasting his breath doubling, and accom- 
plii^iing nothing beyond showing the declarer 
which hand to finesse against. 

A double fourth hand may find the partner with 
a big suit, but even then it might have been better 
to let him lead it. 

DotTBUNG AFTER AN ASSIST 

This conventional double never comes imtil 
after the second roimd of the bids. Its object is to 
indicate to the partner where at least part of the 
assisting strength lies. This may either encourage 
him to persist with his suit, or perhaps shift to 
no-trumps. Here are some examples: 

No. 101 No. 102 No. 103 

^ AlOx S? Qxx ^ Axxx 

<^ Exxx <$) XX ciSb AExx 

Ox AKxxx xxxx 

^ Axxxx ^ KQx ^ x 

In No. 101 the dealer bidding a spade, doubled 
second hand, you assist. In spite of this, fourth 
hand bids three hearts. If the dealer passes, 
you should double three hearts, instead of bidding 
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three spades. The dealer can do that without 
increasing the contract. 

In No. 102 the dealer has bid a heart, seoond 
hand a spade. You assist, but the fourth hand 
goes to two spades, the dealer passing. Instead 
of showing the diamonds, which would be the 
ordinary way of coaidng the dealer to continue, 
double the two-spade bid. 

In No. 103 the dealer having bid a spade, 
passed by second hand, you bid two clubs to deny \ 
the spades, no-trump being a little risky. Fomili 
hand bids two hearts, the dealer and second hand 
passing. Now double two hearts. If the dealer 
has a diamond trick, he will perhaps go no-trumps. 

It should be observed that the dealer will know 
in each of these cases that there must be something 
else in the hand besides one trick in the oppon^ 
suit, as that alone is not enough to justify an assist 
on the first roimd. 

The Defense to the Double 

When the second hand doubles the dealer's 
no-trumper, the best defense for the third hand is 
to pass, and wait to see what the fourth hand has 
to say, and what the dealer will do with it. But 
if the third hand holds pretty good cards, no suit 
long or strong enough to call, the best defense is 
to redouble. 

The second hand doubles a no-trumper because 
he thinks he is strong enough to support any suit 
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■dected by his partner; tiie third hand redoubles 
tot preciady the same reason. This puts the 
aciews on the fourth band, who must be pretty 
weak. 

When the second hand doubles the dealer's suit 
bid, that should not prevent the third band from 
assisting, if he has an assist. If he waits until the 
fourth hand declares hiinM'lf uid then asmste, his 
bid will not have the same meaning, but will 
look like a forlorn hope. If he cannot assist, 
he must let the fourth hand bid. 

On the other hand, let us suppose the third 
hand has three or four tricks in otiier suits, such 
as would have suggested a no-trumper to deny 
the dealer's suit, but for the second band double. 
The best defense is to redouble. Here again, the 
reason for the redouble is precisely the same as the 
reason for the double. The second hand is stroi^, 
except in the suit called by the dealer. So is the 
third bMid. Now the fourth hand is in a ti^t 
place, because the odd trick, at redoubled value, 
goes game, if he leaves it in. Here are some 
examples I 



No. 104 


No. 105 


<? Qxx 


<7 Qxxx 


» KQxx 


* KlDxx 


Qxx 


KQxi 


KJx 


« X 


104 the dealer has bid no-trump, doubled 


Becond hand. 


Tbird hand ledoublee. 



DOUBLING 6S 

That is infinitely better than bidding clubs, or 
paflaing. 

In No. 105 the dealer has bid a spade, doubled by 
second hand. It looks as if all the spades were in 
the fourth hand, but third hand redoubles. This 
^ves the dealer a line on the location of the 
spades, and he can shift if he likes, but the first 
Edliif t will inevitably be made by the fourth hand 
who will either follow orders, and bid no-trump, 
if he can stop the spades twice, or he may take a 
chance at two spades. 

The danger of the conventional doubles lies in 
not making full allowance for the possibility of 
great weakness in the partner's hand. 

Ths Bubihsss Double 

This is the double to get penalties, when the 
opposing bidders have evidently gone beyond 
their depth. It does not usually come imtil the 
third round of bids. It may be said to be governed 
by three considerations. 

If it is apparent that neither aide can win the 
game, either because it is not in the cards, or be- 
cause both sides have imdertaken a contract they 
cannot make, it is better to double, so that the 
tricks may be worth 100 each, provided you are 
sure the adversaries can be set. 

If the double promises to be worth more than 
the game, even if you are pretty sure of winning 
the game, it is often good policy to take advantage 
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of it, because the game is not lost, and your chance 
of winning it eventually is as good as theirs. 

It is bad policy to double when the opponents 
have a shift that will take them out of the double, 
unless you are ready to double that also. This 
opportunity frequently arises when each of the 
opposing partners has made a different call. 

In conclusion the ''bluff" double might be 
mentioned. This is a weapon that is sometimes 
very effective in the hands of a bold and adven- 
t\m>us player. Its object is usually to drive one 
of the opponents back into a contract that has 
been abandoned, when you have overbid your own 
hand. Suppose the player on your left has bid 
no-trumps, the one on yoxu: right hearts, and you 
have bid clubs imtil the player on yoxu: left 
doubles. A redouble may frighten the player on 
your right back into the hearts. 



SAVING THE GAME 

Before turning our attention to the play of the 
hands, after the bidding is finished, there is one 
point to which attention should be called, a proper 
understanding of which is vital to the success of 
every player. This is deliberately overbidding 
the hands and taking '' stings " to save the game 
or rubber. 

There are many persons who have a perfect 
mania for saving games, and who apparently 
think nothing of being '' downed'' for several 
himdred points with that laudable object in view. 
Granted that it is always worth while to ov^call 
a hand one trick, even in the face of a sure double, 
especially if there are honors to score, in order to 
prevent the other side from scoring both tricks 
and honors, perhaps game; but to risk being set 
two or three tricks, even if the game is in danger, 
shows unfamiharity with the doctrine of chances. 

The game or rubber is not " saved '' ; it is simply 
postponed. There is no guarantee that you will 
ultimately win it, either on the next, or any suc- 
ceeding deal. You may be called on to "save" 
it again, which is the same thmg as throwing good 
money after bad. 
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Let the other people do the saving, if they are 
willing to pay three or four hundred points for the 
luxury. Let that game or rubber go, and the 
good card^with which you hoped to win it, after 
postponing it, will give you the first game on 
the new rubber, which is equal to a 3 to 1 bet that 
you win it. Most games and rubbers are won 
or lost in the play of the cards, which we are 
now about to consider. 



THE PLAY 

The bidding finished, our consideration of the 
play of the hands may be divided into four parts; 
the declarer's play and the adversaries'; with a 
trump and at no-trumps. As the declarer's play 
depends largely upon a thorough understanding 
of the methods of the defense, we shall take up 
that part of the subject first, as the declarer cannot 
start his attack, nor plan the play of the hand, imtil 
he gets into the lead, and his adversaries always 
open the hand. 

Against Tbump Declarations 

Agamst any trump declaration, length in suit 
is not important to the defense, unless they have 
suflBcient length in trumps to support it, which is 
unusual. High cards are everything, and the 
chief care should be not to carry home any aces. 

The Suit to Lead 

The selection of the suit for the opening lead 
depends on whether or not your partner has made 
a bid. There are foxu: varieties of the situation. 
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If you have any suit, not the trump, headed by 
both ace and king, lead the king of that suit, 
regardless of the bidding. Then, if your partner 
has bid a suit, you may follow with the best card 
you hold in his suit, regardless of number. 

If he has called a suit, and you have no ace-king 
suit, lead the best you have of his suit. 

If he has not shown a suit, lead your own suit. 

If either of you has called a suit, and you do not 
lead it, and you do not lead an ace-king suit, the 
card you do lead should be accepted by your part- 
ner as absolutely a singleton, asking for a ruff. 
Singletons are risky leads unless you can stop the 
declarer from taking out all your trumps, so as to 
^try to get your partner in on some other suit, and 
'allow him to give you the desired ruff. 

It is also bad policy to lead singletons if you 
have four trumps, and much better to lead your 
long suit, with a view to getting an early force on 
the declarer. 

In choosing a suit for the opening lead, always 
prefer those that have two or more " touching *' 
honors at the top, such as A K, K Q, Q J, or J 10. 
Suits of only three or four cards should be avoided 
if headed by honors that do not touch, such as 
A Q, K J, or Q 10. If all the plain suits are of 
that character, it is usually better to lead the 
trump. Then your partner will understand that 
he can lead up to dmnmy's weak suits with con- 
fid^ice. 



THE MAY 



This Cabd to Lbad 

The opening lead of any card above the nine 
marks the suit as containing one or other of a 
certain group of combinations of high cards. The 
second lead usually marks the exact holding. 
Correct leading is one of the first requirements 
when you have a good player for a partner. If 
you bid right and lead rights no one can find much 
fault with yoiur game. 

There are five high-card leads, and the class 
of hand from which each is led should be care- 
fully committed to memory, as this part of the 
game is purdy mechanical. 

The King. This card is led more often » 
than any other of the high cards in the 
pack. It should always be led if accom- 
panied by the ace or queen, or both. The com- 
bination must be one of the following, from all of 
which the correct opening lead is the king: 

1. AKQJ 2. AKQx 3. AKJx 
4. AKxx 5. KQJx 6. KQxx 

After leading the king from No. 1 or 2, follow 
with the queen in each case. Your partner knows 
you have the ace; show him the card he does not 
know. In No. 3, if the queen is not in dummy, it 
may be better to shift. That depends on what 
falls on your king. In No. 4 follow with the ace 
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to deny the queen. In No. 5 follow with the jack 
to deny the ace. (Compare this with the two leads 
from No. 1.) In No. 6 follow the king with 
a small card, to deny both ace and jack. 

0The Ace. This card is led to deny the 
king. It is not a good opening lead unless 
the suit is five cards or more, or there are 
three honors. The following are all ace leads: 

7. AQJx 8. AQlOx 0. AJlOx 10. Axxx 

In No. 7 follow with the queen to show the jack. 
In No. 8 follow with the ten to show the queen and 
deny the jack. In No. 9 follow with the jack 
to deny the queen and show the ten. In No. 10 
follow with a small card. 

The Queen. This card is led from three 
combinations: 

11. QJlOx 12. QJ9x 13. QJxx 

With No. 11, if you hold the lead, or get in 
again, follow with the jack to show the ten. In 
No. 12 follow with a small card, unless the J 9 
have become equals through the ace or king and 
the ten having fallen. In No. 13 follow with a 
small card unless both ace and king have fallen. 

The Jack. The jack is led from jack 
ten and others. 

It is useless to lead a jack unsupported 
by the ten, unless it is the partner's indicated suit. 






THE PLAY Tl 

The Ten. The ten is led from only one 
combination, K J 10, if that suit must be 
led. 

If the cards that fall leave you at any time with 
the second- and third-best of a suit, such as the 
jack and ten, after the ace and queen have fallen, 
lead one of your equals, so as to force out the best 
and leave you with the command. Cards as 
small as the nine and six sometimes become 
equals. 

Leading Small Cabds 

When there is no combination of high cards at 
the head of a suit that you wish to open, begin 
with the fourth-best, coimting from the top, such 
as the 7 from K 9 8 7 4. This is called the card 
of uniformity, and is frequently of use to the part- 
ner, especially in playing against no-trumpers. 
It may also alford useful information to the 
declarer, who should mark the size of all origmal 
small-card leads very carefully. 

It is frequently necessary to lead very weak 
suits, or to open suits of three cards only. Two- 
card suits should be avoided, unless they are Q J, 
or J 10. When you open any other weak suits, 
your partner should know that you hold two 
more or no more. To make matters clear to him, 
always play weak suits down, beginning with the 
highest card. From 8 6 2, for instance, lead the 
8^ and play or discard the 6 on the next round 
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He can miss the deuce, as it does not fall, but if 
you play that card on the second round, he will 
be mystified about the six. 

Sons EXBBdSBS 

Sort out the following hands, and suppose jrour- 
self to be the leader on the first trick. They have 
all resulted in spade contracts, the player on yoiur 
right being the declarer. In No. 106 your part- 
ner has bid a heart. In the others neither of you 
have made a bid: 





No. 106 




No. 107 




No. 106 


V 


Jxxx 


V 


QlOxx 


S? 


XXX 


♦ 


AKxx 


<?> 


Kxx 


«> 


AExx 





J 





AKJ 





AQJxx 


♦ 


xxxx 


♦ 


XXX 





X 




No. 109 




No. 110 




No. Ill 


V 


AQxx 


S? 


ElOxxx 


^ 


AJxx 


♦ 


QlOx 


♦ 


AJxx 


♦ 


J 10 





EJxx 





X 





EJxx 


♦ 


XX 


♦ 


Axx 


♦ 


EJx 



Determine on your opening lead and the reasons 
for it, before consulting the key. 



/ ! 



LEADING TO SECONDARY BIDS 

There is one refinement in the matter of leading 
which miany players do not pay sufficient attention 
to, and that is the necessity of distinguishing 
between free bids and secondary bids, when 
selecting the opening lead. 

We have seen that the partner does not usually 
support a seconjlary bid, unless he has two honors 
in the suit, neither should he lead it, unless he has 
at least one high honor, if he has any suit of his 
own that is headed by two honors. With two 
honors of any size in the secondary bid, he will lead 
that suit, whether he has supported it or not, 
if his partner fails to get the contract. 

This distinction is frequently important, but 
it belongs rather to the department of advanced 
play. The following exercises are given to illus- 
trate the difference it may make in certain hands. 
In each of these your partner was the dealer and 
made the first declaration; but in every case 
the player on your right eventually got the con- 
tract, so that it is your lead. 

The two rounds of bids are given, your partner 
making a secondary bid in each case, the final 
declaration being imderlined, and the declarer 
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being on yoxu: right. In the notation, N, or NT 
stands for no-trump, and p for pass. 

No. 112 No. 113 No. 114 

pHpp pNTpp DH2C2H 

S p p 2H 2D 2N p p 3D 3H p p 

^ JXXX <s? 10 XXX S?x 

($) AEx ^ Jxx ($) AEJxxx 

Kxx Ox 2 

4> XXX (^ EJxxx (^ lOxxxx 

No. 115 No. 116 No. 117 

C3Hpp pDH2D S2I>pp 
8S p p 4H 2S 3D 3S 4D 2H 2N p p 

<s? 10 XXX ^ AQxxx S? XX 

<S) Qxx (S> 10 XXX <S) KQxxx 

xxxx Ox xxxx 

d^ XX d^ AJx (^ Qx 

Taking into consideration the principles laid 
down for the management of secondary bids, and 
the nature of the bids made against them, pick 
out your lead in each of these, and the reason 
for it, before consulting the key. 



THE LEADER'S PARTNER 

WITH A TRUMP 

In describing the positions for the play of the 
hand, the terminology diflfers slightly from that 
used in connection with the bidding. In the 
bidding, the dealer is always first, the player to his 
left second hand, and so on. In the play the 
terms shift with the position of the lead on each 
trick. 

Starting with the first trick, the player to the 
left of the declarer is called the leader. The 
dummy is second hand, the leader's partner third 
hand, the declarer becoming fourth hand. In all 
succeeding tricks, no matter which of the four 
hands leads, we call the plajrer to his left second 
hand, his partner third hand, and the player to 
the leader's right fourth hand. It is therefore 
evident who is second hand on one trick may be 
third, foiu*th or leader on the nesct. This ter- 
minology should be kept in miad in reading what 
follows. 

When a small card is led, the third hand tries 
to win the trick as cheaply as possible with equal 
cards. Holding both ace and king, for instance, 
be should play the long; holding king and queen, 
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he should play the queen, holdmg king queen 
jack, the jack. To play any of the higher cards 
would be to deny the next in value below and 
would deceive no one but his partner. The 
declarer knows neitha* he nor dununy has the 
denied card. 

With high cards not in sequence, the inter* 
mediate being in the dununy, the same rule must be 
followed. Holding king queen ten, the jack being 
in the dummy but not played, the ten is as good 
as the king. It looks like a cheap trick. To 
play the king would make a dear trick of it. It 
is just the same as if you said to your partner. 
''I had to pay a dollar for this trick, because I 
could not get it for fifty cents." 

Never finesse against your own partner. A 
finesse is an attempt to win a trick with a card 
which is neither the best you hold in that suit, 
nor in sequence with it. With the ace queen 
of your partner's suit, to play the queen is a finesse, 
if the king is not in dummy. Put on the ace. 

Asking for a Ruff 

When you make no attempt to win your part- 
ner's lead, either because you have no higher card, 
or because dummy shuts you out, play the smallest 
card you have of the suit, unless you have only 
two, neither as good as the jack, and want to get 
in a little trump. In that case play the higher 
of the two cards first, and when the lower falls 
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on the nesfc round of the suit, or you discard it, 
your partner will know you can trump the third 
round. This is usually called the '^ down-and- 
out echo." 

It is not necessary to do this when one of the 
cards is as high as the jack, because when that card 
falls, your partner will know you have the queen 
or no more. If you play the jack to the first 
trick, he will read you for the queen or no more for 
the second round. 

Encouraging Cabds 

It is sometimes doubtful whether orf not your 
partner will continue a suit, and if you are anxious 
that he should do so, you may encourage him by 
playing any card higher than the six, although 
you have smaller ones. 

Suppose he starts with the ace of a suit, and that 
you happen to hold king and queen of that suit, 
together with smaller cards, let us say KQ8 4. 
He has no reason to think you have such strength 
in that suit, but by playing the eight, instead of 
the four, you encourage him to go right ahead with 
the same suit. 

Returning Suits 

The simplest rule is to return the best card you 
hold of your partner's suit (unless you have a 
card that will kill a good card in diunmy), if you 
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get into the lead before he does. The fact that you 
may be leading up to the best card of that suit 
in dummy should not deter you, because your 
partner's suit is of no value imtil that card is out 
of his way. It is not wise, however, to lead up to a 
tenace, such as ace and queen, if your partner has 
the king. 

SHirnNG Surra 

When the player who has dummy on his left 
shifts suits for any reason, he should lead through 
dummy's strong suits, in preference to the weak 
ones, unless he knows just what his partner wants 
led. It is better to pick suits headed by honors 
not touching, going through ace-queen suits, 
or king-jack, if there is a chance that your partner 
holds the other high cards. When in doubt, it is 
sometimes just as well to give dummy any tricks 
that he must make eventually, no matter what 
you do, and it is always good play to take out 
his re-entry cards for his established suits. 

If the declarer has been in the lead, and has not 
led trumps, it is often good policy to lead them 
immediately on getting in, especially up to dum- 
my's weakness. A tnunp lead through the de- 
clarer may sometimes be suggested as advisable 
when it looks as if dmnmy were getting ready to 
ruS your good cards in some suit. 



LEADING AGAINST NO-TRUMPERS 

When there are no trumps to interfere with 
you, yomr suits axe just as good as the declarer's, 
but owmg to his havmg the preponderance of high 
cards he has more chances of re-entry for his suits, 
and also has the immense advantage of seeing two 
hands, and knowing exactly what can be done with 
them. 

The principles of selecting the suit to open are 
practically the same as those given for leading 
against trump declarations; but there are some 
slight differences in the selection of the high cards. 

Against a trump suit, the object is to make the 
high cards at the first opportimity, before the suit 
is discarded and trumped. In no-trumpers this 
danger does not exist, and the play must be to 
make some tricks with the smaller cards, after 
getting the higher out of the way. Looking 
toward this end, it is highly important so to arrange 
matters that no matter which of you gets into the 
lead later, you or your partner, the dregs of the 
suit may be made. This depends on two factors; 
correct leading on your part, so as to inform him 
exactly what you can accomplish, and unblocking 
on his part, so as to get out of the way of suits in 
which you are longer than he is. 
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Against no-trumpers, the high cards are not 
led except with three honors^ or six or more cards 
in the suit. With as many as seven in snit^ headed 
by ace and king, it is a common practice to lead the 
ace first, asking the partner to give up his highest 
card at once, and get out of your way. 

Holding only two honors at the top of a suit, 
with the average length of five cards, such as A K, 
KQ, or QJ, the fourth-best is the lead against 
no-trumpers; not the high card. 

With three honors, such as A Q J, the opening 
depends on whether or not there is any re-entry in 
another suit in the hand; such as an ace, a king- 
queen-suit, or a well-guarded king. If there is no 
such re-entry, lead the queen, so as to get the king 
out of the way at once, and still leave your part- 
ner with one of the suit to lead, in case he has only 
two. He may be able to get into the lead, even 
if you cannot. With A J 10, start with the jack 
for the same reason. If you have a re-entry, 
lead just as you would against a trump contract, 
the ace first in both cases. With three honors, 
such as K Q 10, and small cards, lead the king. 

In leading against no-trumpers it is never 
necessary to show an ace-king suit imless your 
partner has called a suit. 

Begin with the longest suit in your hand, and 
keep the high cards in the shorter suits for re- 
entries. In example No. 108, for instance, against 
a no-trumper, begin with the ace of diamonds. 
The following are some additional examples of 
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the difference between opening a hand against 
a trump or no-trumps: 





No. 118 




No. 119 




No. 120 


<^ 


XX 


^ 


XX 


^ 


XXX 


♦ 


AKx 


♦ 


XXX 


♦ 


AKx 





Jxxxx 





AQ Jxxx 





AKxxx 


♦ 


XXX 


♦ 


XX 


♦ 


XX 



In No. 118, either major suit being the trump, 
lead the king and ace of clubs immediately. 
Against a no-trumper lead the fourth-best dia- 
mond. 

In No. 119, either major suit being the trump, 
lead the ace and queen of diamonds. Against a 
no-trumper begin with the queen. 

In No. 120, either major suit being the trump, 
lead out the two kings, one after the other, and 
continue according to developments. Against 
a no-trumper, lead the foiuUii-best diamond. 
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AT NO-TBUMP 

When the third hand makes no attempt to win 
his partner's lead, which may happen if he has no 
higher card, or if dimmiy heads him off, he should 
play the second-best he holds in the suit, regardless 
of number or value. This is called the Foster echo, 
and it has the advantage over all other echoes, 
in being more useful to the leader than to the 
declarer. 

With three or more of the suit, always keep the 
smallest card to the last, whether in returning 
the lead, following suit, or discarding. Holding 
J 10 3, for instance, a higher card already on the 
trick, play the ten the first time and the jack the 
next. Holding four in suit, such as J 10 8 3, 
play the ten the first time and the eight the next, 
as that is now the second-best. This marks you 
with one higher and one lower than the first card 
played. The object of this echo is twofold; to 
avoid all possibility of blocking the partner's long 
suit, and to expose any false cards played by 
the declarer. 
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The Eleven Rule 

When your partner starts with a small card, 
the fourth-best of his long suit, there is no way of 
telling whether he has any high cards or not, or 
what they are; but you can always tell how 
many high cards he does not hold among those 
higher than the card he leads, by applying the 
eleven rule. 

I invented this rule in the old whist days, but 
it hafi been found even more useful in bridge, on 
accoimt of the exposed hand, and every person with 
any pretensions to being an expert should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the rule, and the manner of 
its appUcation. 

The rule is this: Deduct the spots on the card 
led from eleven. The remainder is the nmnber 
of cards, higher than the one led, that are not in 
the leader's hand. By deducting from the re- 
mainder thus foimd the number of such cards 
in the diunmy and your own hand, the difference 
must be in the hand of the declarer. To illustrate : 

Your partner leads; dununy's cards are laid 
down before you play, and you are third hand: 

7 led; Dummy's, Q 5 2; Yotu:s, A J 9 3. 

Deducting 7 from 11, the remainder is 4. There 
are four cards in sight, all higher than the 7, of 
which you have three, dummy one. Therefore 
there is no second remainder, and if dummy does 
not put on the queen the seven will hold the trick 
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if you play the trey. If you doubt this, take any 
suit of thirteen cards, lay out those indicated and 
give your partner any three you like, higher than 
the seven, so that it shall be his fourth-best. 
Again: 

6 led; Dununy's, Q 10 3; Yours, A 9 7. 
Deducting 6 from 11 leaves 5, all in sight. If 

dummy does not play the ten, your seven will win 
the trick. 

The application of this rule in connection with 
the bids requires a Uttle closer attention. For 
example: Your partner has dealt and passed 
without a bid, but he leads a minor suit, let us 
say clubs, and this is the situation : 

7 led; Dmmny, J 6 3; Yours, Q 8 4. 

The seven is clearly a fourth-best, unless the 
declarer holds six of the suit, in which case your 
play does not matter. Deducting 7 from 11, you 
get 4. There are only 3 in sight, so the declarer 
must have one of the suit which is higher than 
the seven. If you think of the bidding a moment, 
it is clear that this must be ace or king, because 
if your partner held both those cards he would 
have bid a club as dealer. It is therefore needless 
to play the queen, which would free the jack in 
dummy, as the dealer will have to play the ace 
or king to beat the seven. 

The declarer should be alert to apply this rule 
in order to protect himself against these deep plays 
by the third hand. He will also find it useful on 
many occasions in putting up one of dimuny's 
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medium cards on the first trick that will hold the 
lead. For example: 

7 led; Dxmmiy's K 9 2; Declarer's, J 10 5 4. 

Dmmny's nine will hold the first trick, as third 
hand cannot have anything as good as tibte seven. 

Second-hand Plat 

The play of the second hand, when led through, 
is alike at trumps and no-trumps. With the 
dummy exposed on the left, the usual rule is to 
cover an honor with an honor, so as to force the 
declarer to play two high cards to win one trick. 
With four in suit it is not necessary to cover, nor 
when your honor cannot be cau^t. It is also 
useless to cover if all the high cards are shown 
against you, such as a queen led through your 
king to ace jack ten in the dummy. 

With the dummy on your right, cover an honor 
with an honor, except with four in suit, or all the 
high cards marked against you. 

A good general rule for second-hand is to play 
xa high card second hand, on a small card led, 
when you hold any combination of high cards 
from which you would lead a high card; but win 
the trick as cheaply as possible. With ace king, 
play the king second hand. With king queen, 
play the queen. With queen jack, it is not 
necessary to play the jack if you have more than 
three in the suit, no higher card in dxunmy on your 
right. 
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Holding honors not touching, such as ace 
queen, or king jack, it is better to play a small 
card on a small card led through you; but if a 
jack is led through ace queen, put on the ace. 
This is the only chance to make both ace and 
queen. 

The Discabds 

Against any declaration, the simplest rule is to 
keep guard on the suits you are afraid of, which 
will of comrse be your weak suits. If you hold 
three to the jack in one suit and four to the ace 
king jack in another, it is not the suit that has 
three honors in it which the declarer is going to 
lead when he switches. Discard from that and 
hold the three to the jack. 

Jack in one hand, queen in the other, either 
twice guarded, will stop any suit, if you do not 
lead it yourself. 

Encouraging cards are frequently used in dis- 
cards, and they serve two pmposes. By showing 
protection in one suit, from which you discard a 
seven or better, you give your partner an oppor- 
tunity to protect some other suit, nothing being 
so annojdng as to find at the end of a hand that 
you have both been protecting the same suit, when 
each of you might have kept guard on a different 
one, stopping them both. 

Holding AK8 3, for instance, and having to 
discard, play the eight, instead of the three. If 
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you afterwards drop the trey, it indicates a sure 
trick in that suit. Many make a distinction be- 
tween completing an echo in the discard in this 
manner, and simply playing one encouragmg card. 

With K 10 7 2, for instance, if you discard the 
seven, do not follow it with the deuce. If you 
must discard from that suit again, let go the ten. 
This shows protection only; not a sure trick, like 
the eight-trey discard. 

These discards are used indiscriminately at 
trumps or no-trumps. 



\ 



THE DECLARER'S PLAY 

The play of the declarer falls naturally into two 
divisions — ^with a trump and without. These are 
managed so differently that they might almost 
be considered as two distinct games, but one 
leading principle runs through both, and until 
a player has thoroughly mastered that principle 
he can never hope to become an expert. It is this : 

When the dummy's cards are laid down, there 
are always a certain number of sure tricks in sigiht, 
which are easily coimted up. They seldom 
equal the number contracted for. The first 
question to decide, therefore, is where the remain- 
ing tricks are to come from that will bring the 
result up to the contract, or the game, or a slam. 

With a trump suit, the first consideration is 
the management of the trump suit itself. The 
plain suits are handled in about the same way at 
trumps or no-trumps, so far as winning cards are 
concerned. As the management of the trump suit 
is very much like the management of any strong 
suit at no-trumps, the first matter to demand 
attention is the manner in which certain tricks 
may be secured that are not in plain sight when the 
dummy is laid down. * 
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The first of these, and the most obvious, is to 
take tricks with cards which are not sure winners, 
if possible. This is called finessing. The second 
is to make the small cards of a long suit good for 
tricks by getting all the hi^ cards out of the way. 
This is called establishing a suit. The whole art 
of getting the extra tricks that are required to 
fulfill tibe contract, win the game, or make a slam, 
is a combination of these two ample elements. 
The chief difference between the play of the 
declarer and that of his adversaries, is that they 
never finesse. The declarer, therefore, has always 
what might be called an extra weapon, which they 
cannot use. As this is constantly used in every 
hand the declarer plays, we shaU consider it first. 

Finessing 

As already explained, a finesse is any attempt 
to win a trick with a card which is not the b^ 
you hold in that suit, nor in sequence with it. 
The type, familiar to every player, is ace queen in 
one hand, small cards in the other. If tiie king 
is on the right of the ace-queen, two tricks can be 
made by leading from the weak hand and finessing 
the queen. In the same way, holding king and 
jack, the finesse of the jack will "drive" the ace, 
if the queen is on the right. A larger element is 
with ace queen and jack in one hand. If the 
finesse, of the jack wins the first time, the weaker 
hand should be put in the lead again to finesse 
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the queen on the second round. So with king 
jack ten; if the finesse of the ten drives the ace, 
another lead from the weaker hand allows the 
finesse of the jack on the second round. 

These finesses are carrying out the first principle 
of play; trying to win tricks with cards which are 
not the best you hold, and therefore not sure 
winners. They fail about as often as they suc- 
ceed, but if these finesses are not made it is im- 
possible to get any more out of the cards than 
shows on the surface. A hundred finesses will 
net fifty tricks more than a hundred refusals to 
finesse, and frequently bring additional tricks in 
their train by retaining command of certain 
suits. 

In addition to the simple finesses already 
described, there are finesses against two cards, 
the play being based on the probability that 
these two cards are not in the same hand. The 
t3rpical case is the ace jack ten in one hand, small 
cards in the other. There are three possible 
positions for the king and queen; both in one 
hand to the right, both to the left, or, divided. 
If they are both to the left of the ace, they both 
win. In any other position, by finessmg the ten 
the first time, in case a higher card is not played 
second hand, and finessing the jack next time, 
two tricks can be made in the suit. All these 
double finesses depend for their success on the 
ability of the weaker hand to get into the lead 
often enough to make them. 
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The adversaries of the declarer never finesse. 
If the dummy is on your left, all you have to do is 
to look at it to see if you can win a trick with a card 
which is not the best you hold in that suit when you 
are second or third hand. If the dununy is on 
your right, any finesse against the declarer is 
also against your own partner. If your partner 
leads a small card and you finesse the queen from 
ace-queen, the king not being in dmnmy, the queen 
is thrown away if the king is with the declarer. 
If your partner has the king it does not matter 
which card you play, so you should play the ace. 

In addition to the finesses made by the declarer in 
suits that he leads himself, there are second-hand 
finesses in suits led through him. A small card 
led, dununy being second hand with ace queen, 
mi^t finesse the queen, hoping the leader had the 
king of that suit. 

When a finesse can be taken in either hand, such 
as when one hand holds ace jack, the other king 
ten, the decision as to which side to take it on 
usually depends on some outside consideration, 
such as keeping a certain adversary out of the 
lead, or retaining the command in a certain hand. 
In many cases it is not wise to finesse until the 
second roimd, if at all. 

To lead the queen from one hand to the ace in 
the other is not a finesse. If those two cards are 
divided, and the suit must be led, lead a small 
card from the ace to the queen. The hope is 
that the king is on the left of the ace. It i^ 
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equally bad play to lead the jack to the ace queen, 
without the ten in either hand. Lead a small 
card and finesse the queen, or lead a small card 
from the ace-queen hand to the jack. 

Establishing the small cards of a suit being 
more important at no-trumps than with a trump, 
we shall leave that part of the subject until we 
ccnne to playing no-trumpers, and turn our atten- 
tion first to the management of the trump suit 
in itself. 

Declabbb's Trump Management 

The majority of the mistakes made in trump 
management are in leading trumps too soon. The 
natural tendency of the beginner is to get out the 
adversaries' trumps at the first opportunity, 
but there are six distinct situations in which this 
would be bad play. They are as follow : 

1. With no good suit to protect, to exhaust the 
trumps would only clear thp field for the free play 
of the high cards in plain suits in the hands of the 
opponents. 

2. When dummy can ruff your losing cards with 
his small trumps, which you would exhaust if you 
led trumps. 

3. When there are losing cards in either hand 
that can be discarded to advantage, it is often bet- 
ter to get rid of them before leading trumps, 
especially if the adversaries can stop the trump 
lead and lead the suit you wish to discard. 
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4. When there is a sure cross-ruff between the 
two handsy it is usually better to make the trumps 
separately. 

5. When the lead is in the wrong hand for a 
finesse in the trump suit, it may be necessary to 
arrange first to get the other hand in the lead in 
some one of several ways. 

6. When it is necessary to establish a suit by 
ru£Sng it out; that is, by leading one or two 
winning cards and then trumping the adversaries' 
commanding cards in that suit, this must often 
be done before trumps are led. 

Keeping these principles in view, lay out the 
following hands, the upper of which is dummy's, 
the lower your own, and hearts are trumps, there 
having been no other bid. The opening lead is 
indicated under each hand. 





No. 121 




No. 122 




No. 123 


^ 


xxxx 


S? 


XXX 


S? 


XXX 


♦ 


xxxx 


* 


X 


<?> 


XX 





A Jxx 





AQxxx 





10 XXX 


♦ 


X 


♦ 
7 


xxxx 


♦ 
7 


Kxxx 


V 


AQJxx 


AEQxxx 


AEQxx 


♦ 


Kx 


♦ 


Axx 


«> 


AQJxx 





10 X 





XX 





X 


♦ 


A 10 XX 


♦ 


XX 


♦ 


XX 




Eled 


( 


cS>Eled 


($) A-Qlsd 
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Make a note of the manner in which you would 
manage the trump suit in each of these, before 
consulting the key. Then lay out the foUowiag: 

No. 124 No. 125 No. 126 

^ XXX ^ AJ9 S? XXX 

<S> AKQx <S> AQxxx <SS> Kxxx 

XXX Kxxxx XX 

4> KQx ^ 4> Kxxx 



S? AKlOxx 7 KQ108XX S? AQJxx 

($> X <i> XXX <i> Jx 

Axx Axxx 

^ XXXX 4^ XXXX 4^ XX 

K LED <!i> 10 LED K I^^ 

A careful study of these examples will ^ve one 
a very good idea of the various wajrs in which 
trumps must be handled in connection with the 
plain suit. 

Declabeb's Plat Second Hand 

Before taking up the no-trumpers^ there are a 
few points about the declarer's play when he or 
dmnmy is second hand that apply equally to 
trump contracts and no-trumpers. The differ- 
ence between the declarer's second-hand play and 
that of his adversaries is that he sees both hands. 
The following situations should be carefully 
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studied. Which hand holds the combination given 
does not matter, dummy or declarer. 

With Q X in one hand, A x x in the other, if the 
ace is led through, let it go up to the queen; but 
if the queen is led through, the better chance for 
two tricks in the suit is to play the singly-guarded 
queen, which must fall to the king on the second 
roimd. The same is true of Q x in one hand and 
K X X in the other; but if the ten is with the ace 
or the king, never play the singly-guarded queen 
second hand, as two tricks are a certainty by letting 
the lead come up to the A 10 x, or K 10 x. The 
same holds with Jx in one hand, Kxx in the 
other. The only chance for two tricks is to put 
on the jack second hand. 

In playing no-trumpers, allowance must be made 
for the fact that small cards are led from suits 
which would be high-card leads if there were a 
trump. With Q x in the dimmiy, nothing above 
the nine in your hand, the only chance is to put up 
the queen second hand, hoping the adversary is 
leading away from an ace-king suit. 

As a general rule, do not play a high card 
second hand if you have an equally high card 
fourth hand, and have three of the suit in each. 
For instance, with Qxx in one hand; Kxx in 
the other, play small second hand. When both 
cards are winners, such as ace in one hand, king 
in the other, the decision depends on which hand 
needs the high card for some purpose later on, such 
as re-entry for a suit. 
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Although the eleven rule is used chiefly by the 
adversaries^ the declarer must be on the alert to 
avail himself of the information it conveys, and 
protect himself by putting on hi^ or intermediate 
cards from dummy. Suppose the seven is led 
and diunmy lays down J 9 5 3, you holding 6 2 
only. If dummy plays a small card, the third 
hand will duck the seven, as he can count, by the 
eleven rule, that you cannot beat it. By putting 
on the nine from dummy, you are sure to make 
the jack, as there are only three of the suit on your 
right, two of which are higher than the seven. 



DECLABBR^S PLAY AT NO-TRUMP 

The success of all no-trump play depends on a 
preliminary survey of the two handsi and the 
laying out of a definite plan upon which they shall 
be played. The importance of cotmting up the 
sure tricks and seeing how many more will have 
to be won by the skillful use of finessing^ and 
establishing small cards^ or making re-entries^ 
has already been pointed out. The next, and 
probably the most important thing in the game, 
is to eliminate from consideration all suits in which 
nothing can be accomplished^ no matter how 
you play them. Beginners waste a great deal of 
time and thought on things over which they have 
no control) instead of concentrating their attention 
on that part of the hand which they can manipu- 
late to advantage. 

- Here are two examples of this principle of elimin- 
ation: 

No. 127 No. 128 

S? AK S? AJx 

<S> AKQxx c?) KQxx 

AJxx <> AJlOx 

<$)^ XX 4^ Kx 

Both these aire no-trumpers. In No. 127 the 
king of diamonds is the opening, evidently from 
K Q 10 and others. Dimmiy has nothing at all. 
There is nothing to think about in hearts, clubs, 

07 
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or spades. Those suits must be left to play 
themselves; but if the diamond king is allowed 
to win, and another diamond is led, you make two 
tricks in that suit, this is called the Bath coup. 
Then, if the clubs drop, it is a game hand. If 
they do not drop, nothing will win the g^une. 
This saves a great deal of thinking, and enables 
one to play the hand with confidence and dispatch. 

In No. 128 the opening is the eight of hearts. 
Dummy has nothing but the A J x in clubs, and 
foiu- diamonds to the nine eight. You win the 
queen, played fourth hand, with the ace of hearts. 
There is nothing to think about in this hand 
except to prevent the player on your right from 
leading through yoiu- jack of hearts, or king of 
spades. Unless you see this danger, he might do 
either or both. 

To prevent such a play, in so far as possible, 
put diunmy in with a club, and lead the nine of 
diamonds, passing it up if it is not covered. It 
does not matter how often the player on your 
left gets into the lead, unless he tries a spade, and 
the ace is on your right ; but that is something over 
which you have no control. Attend to the part of 
the hand that you can control. 

A very useful rule in selecting a suit to go for at 
no-trump, is to count up the cards in each, and 
to play for the suit in which you have the greatest 
number of cards, taking both dummy's and your 
own altogether. If they are equal, take the 
one that has the greater number in one hand, a 
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suit that lies five and three being better than one 
that lies four and four. 

• In playing such suits, be careful to play the high 
cards from the hand that is shorter in the suit, if 
there are equals, so as to get out of the way of 
the longer holding. This is called " unblocking." 
With A Q X in one hand, K J x x x in the other, for 
instance, lead ace and then queen and then small. 

In bringing long suits into play, re-entry cards 
are very important, and if there is a choice of 
suits it is better to go for the one that has re- 
entries in the same hand, to get the lead with, 
after the last of the adversaries' high cards is 
gone. Re-entry cards have often to be played for 
from the first trick, if the necessity for them is 
foreseen. Holding ace and king of a suit in dif- 
ferent hands, which to play first may depend on 
which is wanted later for a re-entry. If the only 
re-entry is in the suit itself, it may be necessary 
to "duck'' the first round. 

Leading from the weak hand to the strong is very 
important. Never lead away from a king when 
you have nothing in the other hand unless you can- 
not avoid it. If you foresee that you will have to 
lead that suit sometime, lead it to the king while 
you have the opportimity. All finessing is done 
by leading from the weak hand to the strong. 

It is usually well to hold up the command of 
suits you are afraid of tmtil the adversary who 
is shorter in that suit is exhausted, especially if 
you can finesse against his partner in other suits. 
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If you give up the command too soon, no matter 
which adversary gets in, they make their suit. 

As nothing better impresses principles on the 
memory than practice, the reader is advised to 
lay out the following hands and study their 
characteristics, with a view to determining how 
they should be played. They are all no-trumpers, 
the upper hand being diunmy's, the lower hand 
yours, and the lead indicated. 

No. 129 No. 130 No. 131 

V Qxxx S? XX ^ Qxx 

^ Kxx <S>10xxxx <i> X 

XXX 109x KJxxxx 

4> Kxx 4> Qxx 4> KQJ 



S? lOx 7 AQ ^ Jxxx 

<S> AQxx eg) AKx 4> AJxxx 

QJlOxx KQxxxx Ax 

4> Ax (^ Jx ^ Ax 

BPADB LBP HEART LBD 8PADB LED 

No. 132 No. 133 No. 134 

^ XX S? Qxx S? XX 

<S> AKxxxx (?) KlOx eg) AJxxxx 

XXX QJxx XX 

4> XX 4> Kxx 4> XXX 

S? AQx S? Jxxx S? AKxx 

4> XX eg) Ax <g> Qx 

AQxx A 10 XX Axx 

4> AExx 4> Axx 4> EQxx 

HBABT LBP CLUB 8 LBD DIAMOND E LBD 
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No. 135 




No. 136 




No. 137 


V 


EQxx 


S? 


Qxx 


^ 


xxxx 


4> 


Axx 


* 


AQxx 


♦ 


lOxx 





Kxx 





XXX 





AQJ 


♦ 


XXX 

AJ 


♦ 
^ 


Axx 




XXX 


<?> 


Axx 


A J 10 


♦ 


EQJx 


* 


KJxx 


♦ 


Axxx 





xxxx 





AKx 





XXX 


4> 


Axx 


♦ 


Qxx 


♦ 


AQx 


BPADB E LED 


DIAMOND LED 


ePADK LED 




No. 138 




No. 139 


No. 140 


<!? 


QJ 


S? 


KJx 


^ 


xxxx 


♦ 


Ax 


♦ 


XXX 


* 


A 





AJlOxxx 





Jxx 





xxxxxx 


♦ 


XXX 

AKx 




xxxx 

AlOx 


7 


XX 


<?> 


Kx 


* 


Qxxxx 


♦ 


AJlOxx 


♦ 


KQJlOx 





A 





AQx 





Kx 


4> 


AlOxx 


♦ 


Kx 


♦ 


K109X 


HBAST IAD 


HBIBT 7UDD 


■PADS A-Q LID 



These should be studied carefully before con- 
sulting the key^ making notes not only of the play ^ 
but of 1^ reasons for it. 
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No. 31. No-trump, with three suits good 
enough to go back to no-trumps if the partner calls 
hearts. This is a border-line no-trumper. 

No. 32. Pass. Not long enou^ in the major 
suits. 

No. 33. A diamond. The hearts are a second- 
ary bid. 

No. 34. A heart, with spades as a secondary 
bid of the partner denies the hearts, or goes no- 
trump. 

No. 35. Pass. Not strong enou^ in hearts. 

No. 36. A spade; not no-trump. 

No. 37. A spade, the higher ranking suit first. 

No. 38* Pass. The hearts are not up to stand- 
ard, and there is nothing outside to support them. 

No. 39. Pass. There is not strength enough in 
high cards in diamonds, nor length enough in 
spades. Good secondary bid. 

No. 40. A spade, the hi^er ranking suit. 

No. 41. A spade, the higher ranking suit. 

No. 42. A diamond, the higher ranking suit. 
A sporty no-trumper could not be seriously ob- 
jected to on such hands as this, although the 
club suit is not technically ^ solid.'' 
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No. 60. Bid no-trump. 

No. 61. Pass. Never go into a minor suit 
while you have average assistance for the partner's 
suit. 

No. 62. Bid the hearts. If the dealer denies 
them, go back to the diamonds. 

No. 63. Pass. 

No. 64. Bid two clubs, to reopen the bidding. 

No. 65. Pass. You are not asked to deny the 
hearts. 

No. 66. No-trump, so as to have the advantage 
of getting the minor suits led up to, instead of 
exposing them on the table to be led through. 

No. 67. Pass, or bid no-trumps. The 100 aces 
look tempting, but they might not win the game 
at no-trumps, whereas it should be a certainty 
in spades. 

No. 68. No trump. If the dealer holds ace- 
king'of clubs this should be a game hand. 



No. 106. Lead the king of clubs and then the 
top heart. 

No. 107. Lead the king of diamonds, and if the 
queen is not in dummy, it may be advisable to 
shift suits. 

No. 108. Lead the king of clubs and then the 
ace queen of diamonds. 

No. 109. Lead the top trump. 

No. 110. Lead the singleton diamond. 

No. 111. Lead the jack of clubs. 
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No. 112. Lead the king of clubs to see what 
falls and what dummy holds. 

No. 113. Lead the fourth-best spade; your 
own suit. 

No. 114. Lead the king of dubs and then the 
singleton diamond. This being the deuce, you 
cannot have any more. 

No. 115. Lead the queen of clubs, not the 
spade. 

No. 116. Lead ace and jack of spades. Let 
your partner lead the hearts, in which you hold 
tenace. 

No. 117. Lead the suit first named, spades. 
Although the declarer must have both suits 
stopped, he would not risk no-trumps on the first 
round of the bids. 

No. 121. Win the first trick with dummy's 
ace, and finesse the jack of trumps. If that holds, 
trump the second rotmd of spades and lead 
another trump from dmmny, finessing the queen. 
Let dummy trump another spade, and then lead 
a small diamond, which must drive the queen, 
as you have the ten. 

No. 122^ Win the club with the ace and return 
the suit, letting diunmy trump it. Put yourself 
in with a trump lead, and let dummy trump an- 
other club. Then lead a spade, and let them 
develop the diamonds. 

No. 123. Dummy wins the second rotmd of 
spades. Lead the clubs, while diunmy is in, as he 
can never get in again, and finesse the jack. IS 
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that holds, lay down the ace and let dummy trump 
the third round if the king does not fall. This 
is an example of ** ruffing out a suit/' Then lead 
trumps. 

No. 124. Win the trick with the ace and lead 
clubs three times, so as to get discards of those 
two losing diamonds. Then two rounds of trumps. 
If the queen does not fall, lead a spade, from the 
weak hand to the strong. If the ace is on your 
left you make both king and queen. 

No. 125. If the lead is from K J 10, the queen 
will win the first trick, but do not risk it. Play 
the ace. Lead a small diamond and trump it. 
Then let dummy trump a spade. It is impossible 
for either adversary to over-trump you until you 
have made nine trumps separately, which, with 
the ace of clubs, wins the game. To finesse the 
queen of clubs on the first trick would show a want 
of care in countmg up the possible tricks in this 
hand. 

No. 126. Win the trick with the ace, and return 
the suit, instead of risking killing dummy's kings. 
Let the adversaries develop the hand and do the 
guessing. 



No. 129. Win the first trick with the king in 
dummy, so as to lead twice from that hand for 
the A-J-10 finesse in diamonds. The other re- 
entry is the king of clubs. 

No. 130. Play for the suit that is longest be- 
tween the two hands. There are 5 spades, 8 clubs, 
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and diamonds. In leading the diamonds, be 
careful to play the high cards from the hand that 
is short in the suit. The king and queen must 
be led, and at the same time, dummy must give up 
the ten and nine. 

No. 131. Overtake dummy's trick with the 
ace, and lead three rounds of diamonds, plajdng 
the king on the second round, without risking the 
finesse. If both adversaries follow suit to the 
second round, even if the queen does not fall, it is 
a game hand. The spades are re-^itries. 

No. 132. Winning the first heart lead, play a 
small club and ''duck" it. You cannot catch the 
Q J 10 in two leads, but unless one adversary 
has four of the suit, you will drop all the clubs 
in the next two rounds. You cannot lead more 
than twice. This is a case of the only re-entry 
being in the suit itself. 

No. 133. By the eleven rule, play the club ten 
second hand from dummy. Then lead the queen 
of diamonds. If the king is on your right, it is a 
game hand, not otherwise. This is an example of 
the one thing to be done. 

No. 134. Let the diamonds run three times, 
to exhaust the player on your^ght, as you are 
going to finesse the clubs, and expect the player 
on your right to wiq a club trick. 

No. 135. After winning the spade king with the 
ace, to make sure of four heart tricks and game, 
you must lead the ace and jack of hearts, letting 
them both win, before you start the clubs. 
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No. 136. After winning the first diamond trick 
with the king, lead a snaall heart from the ace 
to the queen; and the small spade from dummy 
to your queen. If either of the two queens wins a 
trick, it is a game hand, not otherwise. 

No. 137. After winning the first trick, lead dia- 
monds to dummy for the A-Q-J finesse, and play to 
lead hearts from dummy to your own hand for the 
A-J-10 finesse. If the first diamond finesse holds, 
the hearts may drop and you will make the long 
heart in dimamy. 

No. 138. Overtake the jack of hearts with the 
king, so as to make the queen a re-entry in the 
dummy, in addition to the ace of clubs, because 
dummy requires two re-entries; one to clear the 
diamonds by getting the king out of the way, 
and the other to bring the diamonds into play. 
Use the heart re-entry first, as you still control 
that suit, instead of giving up the conmiand of the 
clubs. 

No. 139. As it will be necessary to lead clubs 
twice for the A-J-10 finesse, play the jack of hearts 
second hand, instead of letting the lead come 
up to the ace ten. If the seven is a fourth-best, 
the jack will hold. If the second finesse in clubs 
holds, you win the game by making two diamonds, 
or a diamond and a spade, before losing control of 
the adversaries' heart suit. 

No. 140. By winning the second round of 
spades with the king and at once returning one 
of your equals, the ten, you drive the jack, and at 
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the same time get rid of the ace of dubs in the 
dummy. Now whatever is led next, you get in, 
and run down the clubsi with the spade nine to 
the good. 

Many examples might be given of plajring hands 
accordmg to the bidding and doubling that has 
preceded the final calli but such would be rather 
too compUcated for a^work of this kind, so much of 
the average bidding being either unsound or 
bluff. As a general rule, however, one may finesse 
freely over a player who has bid a suit originally, 
if one can lead that suit through him; and may 
safely take finesses against a player who has bid 
no-trumps, and abandoned it. 

All such refinements are matters of long 
practice at the card table. The object of the 
foregoing pages is to give the average play^ a 
foundation upon which to build up a sound and 
dependable game; to teach him how to bid right 
and to lead right, which is more than one in a 
thousand can do to-day* 
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^ Adversaries. — ^The eldest hand and his partner; theoppon^its 

of the declarer. 

Answer, — ^The cards laid down by the dummy. 

I Bath Cottp.— Holding up the A-J when the king is led by 

the player on your left. Usually at no-trumps. 

Blocking, — ^Keeping the highest card of a suit which is longer 
in the hand of another player. 

Book. — ^The first six tricks won by the declarer, \^ch do not 
^ count: or the difference between the contract and 

' seven, which is the adversaries' book. 

Bringing in. — Getting into the lead and maJdng tricks with 
the dregs of a suit, after the higher cards have been 
I forced out of the way. 

By cards.— The number of tricks over the book. For the 
declarer, eig^t tricks would be two by cards. 

Command. — ^The best card of a suit, the power to stop that 
suit, no matter who leads it. 

ConvmUonal.— Any method (tf bidding or play that has 
been established by custom, either to give information 
or to comply with certain conditions. 

Coup.— A master stroke, or brilliant piece of strategy. 

109 
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Cc9enng. — ^Playing a hi^ier card than the one led or played* 
but not the best of the suit. 

Crou ruff.— The partnen alteniatdy trumping two different 
suits. 

Cutting. — ^Drawing a caid bom a pack spread face downward, 
or separating the pack More the deaL 

Desehapdki Coup. — Sacrificing a hi(^ card in one band in 
order to make an inferior card in the partntf's band 
good for re-entry. 

Diaoaarding. — Throwing away a card of a suit other than 
the suit led, but not a trump. 

DoMinQ. — ^Increasing the value of the trick points; or, a 
conventional way of asking the partner to bid his hand. 

Doubtful cards. — Cards that are not the oest of the suit, 
but wliich might hold the trick if not covered. 

Drwe. — ^To {day a card that forces out a higgler card that 
is wanted out of the way. 

Ducting. — ^Refusing to win a trick when well able to do so. 

Dummy. — The declarer's partner, after his cards are laid 
down. 

DupKeaU. — Any method in which the same hands are played 
more than once by different partners. 

Edio. — ^Playing a higher card before a lower; either to show 
the number held in the suit, or to indicate protection or 
strength hi that suit. 

Eldest hand.-— The leader to the first trick. 

Eleven Ride. — ^Deducting the spots on the card led from 
eleven, the remainder being the number in that suit 
which are higher than the card led, and which are not 
in the leader's band. 
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BdablMed autto.— A suit in which every card is good for 
a trick, no matter who leads it. 

Egttal cards. — Cards that are equally good for any purpose, 
• such as the queen and jack of a suit. 

Exposed cards. — Cards that must be left on the table face up, 
and liable to be called, on account of some irregularity. 

Exit cards. — Cards with which one can get rid of the lead, or 
throw it into a certain hand. 

False cards. — Cards so played as to deceive the other pbyers 
as to the true holding in the suit. 

Pinesse.-^Any attempt to win a trick with a card which 
is not the best held in that suit, nor in sequence with it. 

FoJUruj suit. — ^To play a card of the suit led. 

F(yrced &u28.— Bids necessary to overcall previous bids. 

Forcing. — Obliging a player to trump a suit when he does not 
wish to do so; as distinguished from ruffing. 

Farcing discards. — Obliging an opponent to discard from 
suits other than the one led. 

FourcheUe. — ^The combination in one hand of the cards im- 
mediately above and below the card led. 

Fourthrbest.— 'The fourth card from the top of any suit, 
counting those held in the hand. 

Free bids.— Bids that do not overcall previous bids. 

Going ftck*.— Redoubling. 

Going owr.— Obsolete for doubling. 

Going up.-— The same as covering a card led. 

Grand eottp. — ^Trumping the partner's winning card, or 

throwing away a small trump when there is already a 

higgler trump on the trick. 
Grand ddm.— One side winning thirteen tricks. 
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Ouarded oordt.—- Hi^ caids, but not the best of the suit, 
which have enoufl^ small caxds with them not to be 
easily caught. Usually cards that are good for tricks 
if led up to. 

Hand. — The thirteen cards held by one player, sometimes 
used to denote the entire fifty-two cards as dealt and 
played. 

Holding up.-— Keeping the command of a suit until one of 
the opponents is out of it. 

Honors. — The A E Q J 10 of a trump suit, or the four aces 
at no-trump. 

Imperfect fourcheUe.'--Tbe combination in one hand of the 
card above and the next but one below the one led, 
such as Q 9 over a J led. 

Imperfect pack.— A pack in which any card is missing, torn, 
duplicated, or so marked that it can be reoogniied by 
the back. 

Indifferent omfo.— Equals, so that it does not matter much 
which one is played. 

Irreffular tekfo.— Leads which are not bom any of the regular 

h]|^i-card combinations and are not fourth-best 
Kicking it.— Colloquial for doubling. 
LeodtiH;.— Flaying the fiist card to any tiick. 

Leading otoayyivm.*— Flaying a small card from any combina- 
tion of higher cards that would be mudi better H led 
up to, such as leading awqr &om an aee-queen suit. 

Leading ArouaA.— Patting the second player on any tridc 
at A disadvantagSi such as leading queen and jadk 
througb a king in the dummy, when the third hand 
hdds the ace. 

Leading up io.— -Leading to a suit in the fburth hand, sush 
as leading tfaroui^ the dedarar up to the dimmiy . 
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IM^ 9km. — ^The same partners winning twelve out of the 
thirteen tricks. 

Lonq 8%eUs,--Any suit of four or more cards. The longest 
suit in the player's hand. 

Long Irump.-— The last trump in play. 

Losing cards. — Cards that cannot possibly win a trick, and 
which will be won by the adversaries if they are not got 
rid of early. 

Losing trumps. — ^Trumps that can be picked up by the oppo- 
nents if they get the lead. 

L(we-aB. — Nothing scored on either side. 

LiUies. — A^ obsolete name for the spade suit. 

Make. — ^The declaration is sometimes erroneously called 
the make. 

Master card. — ^The best left in play of any suit that haa 
already been led. 

Misdeal. — ^Any failure in the proper distributicm of the 
cards. 

Missing suits. — Suits which a player has none of. 

Odd trick. — ^The seventh won by the declarer. 

Opening lead. — ^The selection of suit and card for the first 
lead. 

Original bid.— A bid made on the first round. 

Passing. — ^Refusing to bid or overoall. 

Passing tricks. — ^Letting the opponents win tricks with 
cfurds which are not the best of the suit; or, reusing to 
trump when able to do so. 

Plain suits. — ^Those which are not trumps. 

Quick tricks. — Cards that will win the first or second round 
of a suit. 
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fiecfeu&Kng.-^DouUing again, after the opponents have 
douhlecL 

Re-entry onrtb.— Cards that will bring another suit into {day. 

Renounce. — ^Failure to foQow suit, having none. 

Revoke. — ^Failure to follow suit when able to do so, or neglect 
to comply with a perfoimable penalty when demanded. 

fiiiUer.— The first two games (out of three) won by the 
same partners. 

Ruffing, — ^Trumping plain suits. Also leading a suit for the 
deliberate purpose of letting the partner trump it. 

Second hand. — ^The second bidder, on the dealer's left; and 
in the play, the second player on any card led. 

Secondary Bid, — One not made at the first opportunity, 

See-saw. — ^The same as a cross-ruff, q. v. 

Sequence. — ^Three or more cards next in value to one another, 
such as Q J 10, 

iSMyiS.— Bidding one suit and then changing to another. 

Short suite. — Suits of less than four cards. 

Shtd-oid bids. — ^Any bid of such magnitude that it is intended 
to preclude the opponents from overcalling it. 

ShouUng. — Overbidding a suit, so as to indicate that it is 
unusually strong. 

Singleton. — Only one card of a suit dealt to any player. 

Slaims. — ^Winning all thirteen tricks is a grand slam; winning 
twelve is a little slam. 

Sneak.—A singleton which is led to get a ruff on the second 
round of the suit. 

Split.'— A suit equally divided between the opponents. 

SUU padc.—TbB pack that is not in play. 

Stings,— Points scored on contracts that fail. 
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SoKd 9uit. — One that will win every trick, no matter by whom 
led. One that needs no establishing. 

Stopper. — ^Any card that will stop the run of an adverse suit 
soon or later. 

Strong suits. — Suits in which it is possible to win a number 
of tricks. 

Supporting cards. — Cards that are led for the purpose of 
helping the partner, but which are unlikely to win tricks 
in the hand of the leader. 

Menace.— The combination in one hand of the best and 
third-best of a suit, such as ace queen. The minor 
tenace is king and jack. 

Third hand.— The third bidder, counting the dealer as the 
first; also, the third player to any trick. 

Throwing the lead. — ^Putting an opponent in, so as to make him 
lead to his disadvantage, usually by giving him a trick 
that he must win in any case. 

Tops. — ^The winning cards at the head of a suit, the com- 
binations of high cards essential to a sound free bid. 

Toucking honors. — ^Two honors that are nesd; to each other 
in value, such as ace and king. 

VviAacking. — Getting out of the way of a suit that is longer 
in another hand. 

Underplay. — ^Leading or playing any card which is not 
the best of the suit in hand, when the higher card would 
be the natural lead. 

Weak mts.— Suits that are not worth much at no-trumps. 

YarboTough.—k hand that contains no cards as high as a 
ten. The odds against it are 1826 to 1. 
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How FhJLYED 

1. The game of Auction is played by four players, two against 
two playing as partners. Two partners constitute a side. 

Cabdb 

2. Two packs ^ of cards having different backs are used. A 
correct pack contains four suits of thirteen cards each; one card 
of each denomination to a suit. A pack becomes imperfect when 
one or more cards are torn, soiled or otherwise so marked that 
they may be identiiGied from their backs. 

Rank of Cabdb 

3. In the play, Ace is high, then King, Queen, Jack, Ten, etc.; 
Deuce being lowest. In drawing cards, Ace is low, then Deuce, 
Trey, etc.; King being highest. 

Rank of Suttb 

4. In ibd declaration,* Spades are high, Hearts next, Diamonds 
next and Clubs lowest. Jn drawing cards, as between cards of 
equal denomination. Spades are low. Hearts next, Diamonds 
next, and Clubs highest. 

Lead 

5. The player at the left of Declarer leads * to the first trick * 
and thereafter the winner of each trick leads to the next. 

1 The game znay be played with one pack, legal provisions reQuiring two 
packs being suspended by consent. 

* In the declaration. No Trump ranks above any suit. 

* A player leads or plays by placing one of his cards face upward near tht 
eenter of the table. 

< The first lead of a hand* when legally made, is called the initial lead. 
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0. Aftar the lead, €Mh phiyw in his torn to the left ptajB ^s 
OMd. AtriekooooBlaoffoiirQttditliiiBpbyed. 

FouowDiQ Suit 

7. ApkyQriiiii0tfolbvBiiiC,<A, imirtpkyaoudof il»ff 
led if he ha^e one. When leading, or wbfm ynxd off the suit led, 
he may play any cud he hdds.^ 

WnmiNa thb Tbick 

8. A trick is won for his side l^ the player who, (a) if the 
took does not oontain a trump,* plays the hig^test caid of the 
soit led; or who (b) plays the highest tnmip, if the trick oontain 
one or more trumps. A triek once turned and quitted ' may 
not be kwked at * until the end of the hand. 

Odd Teickb 

9. Odd tricks are those won by Dedaier in ezoess of six tricks. 
If Dedaier fulfil his contract, his side counts the value of all odd 
tricks; otherwise nothing is ooimted in the triek score. 

Tbick Valubb 

10. Odd tricks count in the trick score as follows: 



With Qubs trumps, each counts 6 points. 
WiUi Diamonds '* *' " 7 " 
With Hearts " ** " 8 " 

WiOi Spades '* " " 9 " 

ITith No Trump '* " 10 " 

Doubling doiilto the above values; redoubling mult^kUea 
them by four. 

1 To **refaM'* m to fafl to fonow miH. To "renounos" (Law 56) is to 
rafoM when wblb to fellow rait. See Law 56 for **reroke." 

* Ai a result of the bidding (Law 30), the hand may be played without a 
trump (f.«., ** No Trump'*) or with one of the four suits as the trump. Any 
trump is a winner as against any eard ol a plain (Eon-trump) suit. 

* Footnote to Law 56 (a) defines ** quitted." 
< Law 61 («) prasoribes penalty. 
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Hand 

11. A hand ^ begins with the cut * and ends when the lart caid 
18 pUiyed to the thirteenth trick. 

Qamb 

12. A game is won when one side has a trick score of thirty 
(30) or more points. A game may be completed in one hand or 
more; each hand is played out ' whether or not during it the game 
be won. 

RlTBBXB 

13. (a) A rubber begins with drawing for partners (Law 22) 
or cutting out (Law 23) and is completed when one side has won 
two games. The side which has won two games adds a bonus of 
250 points to its honop«oore. The side having the greater num- 
ber of total points * wins the rubber.* 

(&) When a rubber is started with the agreement that the play 
shall terminate (i.e., no new hand shall commence) after a q[)eci- 
fied time, and the rubber is unfinished at that hour; the score is 
made up as it stands^ 125 being added to the honor-score of the 
winners of a game. A hand if started must be played out. 

(c) If a rubber be started without any agreement as to its 
termination, and before its conclusion one player leave; or if, 
After such agreement, a player leave before the appointed hour 
without appointing an acceptable substitute (Law 21-a); the 
opponents have the right to consult and decide whether the score 
be canceled or counted as in (b). 

HONOBS 

' 14. The Ace, King, C^ueen, Jack and Ten of the trump suit are 
ibe honors unless the declaration be No Trump, in which case 
the four Aces are the honors. Honors coimt in the honor-score 
of the side which received them in the deal. 

I "Hand** 10 $}ao uwd to meui the carda held by a player. When ao uaed 
the aeoae ie obviona. Also need to deeisnate playara, aa in **aeoond hand," 
*«thinl hand/' etc. 

s8eeLaw26. 

• AH pointB won axe counted whether or not they are needed to make gaaie. 

• See Law 17. 

■ Thna a aide may win two gamea and itUllMa the riibbv. 
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Honor Valttbs 

15. Honor values are based on trick values (Law 10). They 
are not increased by doubling (Law 35) or redoubling (Law 36). 

WHEN THERE IS A TRUMP 

3 honors ^ between partners have value of 2 tricks. 

4 honors between partners have value of 4 tricks. 

4 honors held by one partner have value of 8 tricks. 

5 honors, held 3 by one and 2 by other partner, have value of 5 

tricks. 
5 honors, held 4 by one and 1 by other partner, have value of 9 

tricks. 
5 honors held by one partner have value of 10 tricks. 

WHEN THERE IS NO TRUMP 

3 aces held between partners count 30 points. 

A it tt it It it ^ tt 

4 '' held by one partner count 100 ** 

Slamb 

16. A side winning all thirteen tricks * scores 100 points for 
Slam.* A side winning twelve tricks * scores 50 points for Little 
Slam.^ Slam points are added to the honornsoore.* 

SOOBING 

17. Each side has a trick-score, which includes only points 
won by odd tricks; and an honor-score for all other points, includ- 
ing bonuses for honors, penalties, slams and undertricks. 

At the end of the rubber, the total points of a side are obtained 
by adding together its trick-score and honor-score.' Subtracting 
the smaller total from the greater, gives the net points by which 
the rubber is won and lost.^ 

1 "Simple honon'* meant 3 honore. 

> Without ootinting trioks received m penalty for a revoke. 

* Also called Grand Slam. 

* When Declarer's contract ia seven and he wins six odd, he eounta 50 for 
Little Slam althoiush his contract fail. 

* Slam or Little Slam may be scored by either side. 

* The 260 points bonus for winning two gamea (Law 31-4) }B included. 
: 7 Lftw 13 (a) explains who wins a rubber. 
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A proved enor in the honornscore may be corrected at any 
time before the score of the rubber has been made up and agreed 
upon. 

A proved error in the trick-score may be corrected at any time 
before the next declaration begins (Law 29) or, if the error occur 
in the final hand of the rubber, before the acore has been made 
up and agreed upon. 

FoBiima Tables 

18. A table consists of four, five or six members, of whom four 
are players. A complete table consists of six members. In 
forming a table, candidates who have not played rank first and in 
the order in which they entered the room. Candidates who have 
played but are not members of an existing table rank next. 
Candidates of equal standing decide priority by drawing ^ cards. 
Low wins. 

Entry 

19. Before the beginning of a rubber * a candidate may enter 
any incomplete table by announcing his desire to do so and such 
announcements in the order made entitle candidates to places as 
vacancies occur. In case there are more candidates than there 
are vacancies, the provisions of Law 18 apply. 

MEMBiass Lbaving Table 

20. If a member leave a table, he forfeits all his rights at said 
table unless he leave to make up a table which cannot be formed 
without him and, when leaving, announce his intention of return- 
ing when his place at the new table can be filled. In such case, 
if he return, he has prior rights over any who have joined the 
table in his absence and may displace one of them. When a 
member ' leaves a table to make up a new table which cannot be 
formed without him, and does not claim the right to retain his 
membership in the old table, he shall be the last to draw out of 
l^e new table. 

^ Method of drawing is described in Law 22. 

.* Law 13 (a) stipulates that the rubber begins when any phiyer draws either 
for partners or cutting out. 
s Should two members make up a new table, both rank ahead of the othenk 
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PLATXBfl Leaving Tablbs 

21. (a) A pbyer leaving a table may, with the oonsent of the 
other three players, appoint a mibstitate to i^y in his absence; 
each appointment becomes void apon letam of said player or 
upon oondusion of the rubber. In any case, the substitute when 
released regains all his previous ds^ts. 

(6) A i^yer ^dio withdmws fnm a taUe of four at the end of 
a rubber; or who, after availing himsdf of the privfleges of para- 
graph (a) fails to return before the end of the rubber, thus break- 
ing up the table; cannot claim entry dsewhere as against the 
other three players horn that table. 

Dbawikg vob Pabtmsbb and Dbal 

22. A table having been formed, the members draw * eards. 
He who draws lowest becomes the dealer of the first deal and has 
chdoe of packs and seats.* He who draws second lowest is 
Dealer's partner and sits opposite him. The third lowest has 
dioice of the two remaining seats; fourth lowest takes the remain- 
ing one. The members, if any, nHio draw higher than fourth 
lowest, remain manbers of the table but do not play in the cur- 
rent rubber. 

In all cases when drawing cards, should any one show two or 
more cards, he must draw again. 

A player having made choice of packs or seats must abide by 
his decision. 

Cutting Oot 

23. If at the end of a rubber a table consist of five or six 
members, the players who have played the greatest number of 
consecutive rubbers are the first to lose their places as players 
(but do not lose their standing as members). The draw (Law 
22) decides between claimants of equal standing; low wins. 

Thb Shuitlb 

24. After drawing for partners, second hand * shuffles the pack 
which Dealer has chosen (Law 22) and third hand * shuffles the 

1 On« pack ib spread faoe downward on the table and eaeh niMnber draws 
one card. All draw from the lame paok. 

* A player may consult his partner before ohoosing. 

* The player on Dealer's left. 

, «Thiid hand is Dealer's partner. 
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BiiU pack.^ Thereafter, at the begmning of each deal, third 
hand shuffles the still pack.* After being shuffled, the stfll pack 
is placed between second and third hands where it remains until 
the next deal. 

During the shuffle, the pack must not be held bek>w the taUe 
nor so that the face of any card may be seen. 

Dealer has the right to shuffle last, but must not shuffle after 
the cut except as in 25 (&). 

The deal must not proceed until the pack has been shuffled as 
herein provided. 

Thb Cot 

25. (a) Dealer, immediately before the deal, places the pack 
before his right hand opponent who lifts off the top portion and 
places it beside the bottom portion, preferably toward Dealer 
who tiien places the bottom portion on top. This constitutes 
the cut.* 

(6) If the out leave fewer than four cards in the top or bottom 
portion; or if during it any card be faced or displaced; or there 
be any doubt as to where tiie pack was divided; or any player 
shuffle after the cut; tiiere must be a new shuffle and a new cut.* 

Thb Dsal 

26. (a) The deal begiiiB after the cat and ends when the last 
card has been placed in proper order in front of Dealer. 

(b) After the first deal, plasters deal-& turn to the left. A 
player may not deal for his partner if either opponent object. 

(e) Dealer c^ves the first card to the player on his left and so 
on imtil all fifty<^two cards are dealt the last one to Dealer. 

(d) A player may not look at any of his cards during the deal. 
Penalty, 25 points in the adverse honor-score. 

Nbw Dbal (Compulsory) 

27. There must be a new deal: ^ 

(o) If the cards be not dealt into four distinct padcets in 
accordance with Law 26 (e). 

1 The "ttfll pMk'* it the one not bdns dealt, or uaed in the i»lay of the 
hand. 

> A player may not oat or ahulBe for partner if either opponent objeet. 

* A player may not out or shuffle for partner if either opponent object. 

* Always by the same dealer, and with the same paok ezoept (•) when • 
miirins card is not found. See Law 62 regardins new cards. 
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(b) U, during the deal, any card be found faced in the pack 
or be exposed on, aboye or below the table. 

(e) If it be discovered during the hand that more than thirteen 
cards were dealt to any player. 

(d) If, during the hand, one player hold more than the proper 
number of cards and another less. 

(e) If, during the hand the pack be proved incorrect (Law 2). 
The pack is not incorrect on account of a missing card or cards 
if it or th^ be found in the still pack, among the quitted tricks, 
below the table, or in any other place which makes it possible 
that such card or cards were part of the pack during the deal. 
Any player may search anywhere for missing cards, including 
the still pack and the quitted tricks (face downward). See also 
Law 66 (e). 

New Deal (Optional) ^ 

28. During the deal any player who has not looked at any of 
his cards may demand a new deal: ' 

(/) If the deal be out of turn, 

(g) If the pack be imperfect (Law 2), 

A new deal may be demanded by either of Dealer's opponents * 
who has not looked at any of his cards: 

(h) If Dealer omit the cut. 

(i) If Dealer deal with wrong pack. 

If any player, after looking at a card, make a claim under this 
law; or, if no claim be made; the deal stands as regular, and the 
player to the left deals next. In case of a deal with the wrong 
pack (0, the next dealer may choose either pack for the remainder 
of the rubber. 

The Declaration 

29. The declaration * begios when the deal ends and ends when 
all four players pass ' (Law 38) their first opportunity to declare • 
or, after a bid, (Law 30) when three players in succession have 

> A new deal may also be demanded tmder Laws 37 (eO» 87 (e) and 54 (t^. 

* By the same dealer except as in (/), and with the same pack except as in 
(g) and (t). 

* "Opponent" is always used in the general sense; 
''Adyersary" is always an opponent of Declarer. 

« Declaration also means either bid. double, pass, or redouble. 

• The player next in turn then deals with his own pack. 

• To declare means to bid. double, pass or redouble. 
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legally passed. The first legal act of the declaration is a bid or 
pass by the dealer. Thereafter each player in his turn to the 
left must pass, bid if no bid has been made previously, make a 
higher bid ^ if a bid has been made previously, double the last 
bid made by an opponent or redouble an opponent's double 
provided no bid has intervened. 

Bid Dsftned 

30. A bid is made by specifying any number from one (1) to 
seven (7) inclusive^ together with the name of a suit or No Trump; 
thereby offering to contract that with such suit as trump or with 
No Trump, the bidder will win at least the specified number of 
odd tricks. 

HiGHEB Bid Defined 

31. To make a ''higher bid" a player must (a) name a greater 
number ' of odd tricks in a suit or No Trump than the number 
named in the last previous bid, or (&) name at least an equal 
number of odd tricks in a suit of higher rank (Law 4) than the 
suit named in the previous bid. 

Insufficxekt Bid 

32. A bid following any previous bid is "insufficient'* if it is 
not '' higher '* according to law 31. 

When an insufficient hid is made, 

(a) The insufficient bidder, if he do so before an opponent 
has declared or called attention to the insufficiency, may make the 
bid sufficient by changing the number of odd tricks named, in 
which case the declaration proceeds as if the bid had been suffi- 
cient. 

(6) When either opponent calls attention to an insufficient bid 
before it is changed, the insufficient bidder must make his bid 
sufficient by increasing the number * of odd tricks named; and 
if the player on the left of the insufficient bidder then pass, the 
partner of the insufficient bidder must pass and may not re-enter 
the declaration imless an opponent subsequently bid or double. 

(c) If neither opponent call attention to the insufficiency and 

1 Law 33 defines *' higher bid." 

* Seven h the greatest number tiiat may be named. 

* Not exceeding seven. 
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the player on the left of the imnifficieiit bidder either bid« double 
or pan, the pirevioufl insofficiency is waived. 

(d) Either opponent, after the bid has been nutde sufficient as 
provided in (b), may in turn make a higher ^ hid, in which case 
the dedaiation proceeds as if no hid had been insufficient. 

Bid Out or Tubn Dbfinbd 

88. A bid is out of tum,* (not an illegitimate bid, Law 41) : 

(a) If, before Dealer declares, a bid be made by any other 
plasrer. 

(b) If, after Dealer declares, any idayer bid otherwise than in 
his torn. 

Bro Out or Tuhn Penalisidd 

34. After a bid out of turn: 

(a) Either opponent of the offender may cancel it. The proper 
player then proceeds with the dedaiation,' the out-of-tum bid 
being ignored, but the partner of the out-of-tum bidder must 
thereafter pass whenever his turn comes.* 

(5) When the player on the left of the outof-tum bidder de- 
clares before the improper bid is canceled, the out-of-tum bid is 
thereby accepted as if nuule in turn and there is no penalty. 

(e) When the player on the right of the out-of-tum bidder is 
the proper declarer and declares * without otherwise canceling 
the improper l»d, such act cancels the outof-tum bid and (a) 
ai^plies. 

Double DEmnBD 

35. When, during the declaration and in proper turn, a player 
doubles, it doubles the trick value (Law 10) of the last previous 
bid. Doubling does not change bidding values (Laws 4 and 31), 
nor the values of honors (Law 15), Slam or Little Slam (Law 16). 

> i.e.. Higher than the bid after it has been made suffioient. 
s When a bid is out of turn and also insufficient (Law 32), either opponent 
may elect to apply either Law 32 (6) or Law 34 (a). 

* The "proper player'* must pass if he is the partner of the player in error. 

* The offending playoTt M he has not received improper informatioov may 
subsequently declare in turn. 

* Wheo ho doubles, it is a double of the last legal bid. 
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Rbdoublb Djdfjlnbd 

36. When, during the declaration, and in proper turn, a 
player redoubbs, it doubles the double (Law 35); that is, it mul- 
tiplies the ori^nal trick value (Law 10) by four. A redouble, 
like a double, affects aoly trick values (Law 35). 

Impbofbb Doxtblbs and Rbdoublbs 

37. The penalties for improper doubles or redoubles follow: 

(a) A double or redouble before a bid has been made is void. 

(b) A double or redouble after the declaration ends: Law 41 
(a) prescribes the penalty. 

(c) A double or redouUe made when it is the turn of the right- 
hand opponent to declare is subject to the same penalty as a bid 
out of turn (law 34-a) unless the partner of the offender has 
passed the bid involved, in which case the double or redouble 
is void and there is no penalty. 

(d) A double or redouble when it is partner's turn to declare 
may be accepted by the opponents, after consultation, as if it 
had been in turn; or they may demand a new deal; or call the bid 
that was doubled final and elect whether the double or redouble 
stand. Any of these penalties may be exacted even though the 
partner of the offender call attention to the error; but, if the player 
to the left of the offends declare, he thereby accepts the out-of- 
tum double or redouble. 

(e) A double of a double is a redouble; a redouble when there 
has been no double is a double; a redouble of a redouble is void 
and is penalized by a new deal or 100 points in the adverse honor- 
score. Doubling a partner's bid or redoubling a partner's double 
is penalised by 50 points in the adverse honor-score. Either 
opponent may exact any of these penalties. 

Pass Dbfimxd 

38. When, during the declaration and in proper turn, a player 
passes; the turn to declare is thereby passed to the next player to 
the left. 

Pass Out or Tubn Dbutinbd 

30. A pass is out of turn: 

(a) If made before Dealer declares; 

(b) If made (after Dealer declares) by any player except in 
turn. 
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Pass Oct of Tubn Penausbd 

40. After a pass out of turn: 

(a) If the opponent at the left of the offending player declare ^ 
before attention is called to the error, the pass is accepted as 
regular. 

(6) If an opponent call attention to the error, the pass is void 
and the player whose turn it was, when the error was made, 
resumes the declaration; but the offending player may not 
thereafter bid, double or redouble unless the declaration he 
passed be over-bid, doubled or redoubled. 

Illegitimate Declabatigns 

41. (a) A bid, double or redouble made after the declaration 
is ended is not penalized if made by Declarer or his partner. 
But should the error be committed by an adversary, Declarer may 
call a lead from the partner of the offending player the first time 
it is the turn of said partner to lead. 

(b) When a player who has been debarred from bidding or 
doubling, either bids, doubles or redoubles, either opponent may 
decide whether or not such bid, double or redouble stand; and, 
in either case, both the offending player and his partner must 
thereafter pass. 

(c) A pass after the declaration is ended is void. 

Declabing and Changing 

42. If a player pass, bid, double, or redouble, and then attempt 
to change ' to some other form of declaration or attempt to 
change the size of a sufficient bid, such attempted change may be 
penalized as a bid out of tum^. 

Repeated Errobs 

43. When any player commits an error for which a penalty is 
provided in Laws 82, 34, 37, 40, 41, or 42 at a time when an error 

^ Bee footnote to Law 29, which provides that a pass in a declaration. 

> A player who inadvertently says " No Bid," meaning to say " No Trump" 
or vice versa); or who inadvertently says "Spade," "Heart," "Diamond" 
or "Club," meaning to name another of these; may correct his mistake, pro- 
vided the next player has not declared. " Inadvertently" refers to a slip of 
the tongue, not a change of mind. 

> Unless it be an attempt to change the third or fourth oossecutive 
which doses the declaration (Law 29). 
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has previously been committed under ihose laws, for which the 
penalty has not already been fully paid: 

(a) If the previous error was committed by the other side, the 
penalty for it (or as much as remaios unpaid) is canceled and 
the side newly in error is liable for the penalty provided for the 
new offense; 

(6) If the previous error was committed by the same side, the 
opponents, after consultation, may elect which error to penalize. 

Cabds Exposed DiiBiNa Declabation 

44. If, during the declaration,^ any player lead or expose ' 
card, such card must be left face upward on the table and the 
partner of the player in error m.st thereafter pass whenever it 
is his turn to declare. 

If the player in error later become Declarer or Dummy, the 
card in question is no longer exposed; otherwise it remains an 
exposed card until played. 

If the player on the left of the player in error later become 
Declarer he may, on the first trick, forbid a lead of the suit of 
the exposed card.' 

Contract and Declabeb 

45. With the completion of the declaration, the side which has 
made the highest bid assumes a contract to win at least the 
number of odd tricks * named in said bid: the partner of that 
side who first named the suit or No Trump specified in said bid 
is Declarer. 

For every trick Declarer falls short of his contract, the adver- 
saries score 50 points in their honor-score for undertricks. All 
tricks won by adversaries beyond their "book" are undertricks. 
The adversaries' book is the number of the bid subtracted from 
seven. Declarer's book is his first six tricks. In case of a double, 
the undertricks count 100 each; in case of redouble they count 
200 each. 

When there is a double and Declarer fulfils his contract, he 

1 Law 29 specifies when the deolaration begins and ends. 

* Law 61 defines exposed cards. 

* When two or more cards are exposed, all are subject to the provisions of 
Law 44, but the Declarer may not forbid the lead of more than three suits. 

* Law 9 provides that Declarer wbo^e oontraot USIb, scoree nothing for 
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oountB in bu honor-soore a bonuB of 60 points ; and a further bonus 
of 50 points for each trick if any, that he wins beyond the num- 
ber cflJled for by the contract. When there is a redouble, these 
bonuses are 100 points each instead of 60.^ 

Thb Plat 

46. After the declaratbn, the play proceeds according to 
Law 5. Until the initial lead has been legally nuule, Declarer's 
partner is not subject to any of the limitations * imposed upon 
Dummy. 

DUMMT 

47. As soon as the initial lead is legally made, Declarer's 
partner places his cards face upward on the table and becomes 
Dummy.' 

Declarer plays Dummy's cards as well as his own. Dummy 
takes no part in the {day and has no rights except as provided in 
Laws 48 and 49. 

Dummt'b Rights (Unconditional) 

48. Dummy always has the right: 

(a) To call attention to the fact that too many or too few 
cards have been played to a trick, 

(b) To call attention to the fact that the wrong side has 
gathered in a trick, 

(c) To ask Declarer whether he have any of a suit he has re- 
fused.« 

(d) To correct an error in the score, 

(e) To participate in the discussion of any disputed question 
of fact after it has arisen between Declarer and an adversary, 

(/) To correct an improper claim of either adversary, 
(g) To assist Declarer as allowed by Law 54 (/). 

Dummt's Rights (Ck>nditional) 

40. If Dummy have not intentionally looked at a card held 
by any player, he has the following additional rights: 

* Theee bonuMB are in addition to the increased triekHMMre, see Law 10. 

* Bxeept oonaoltation aa to the penalty provided in Lav 64 (a). 

* *' Dummy" is aometimei uaed in the obyious aenae of dommy'a eatda. 
« *' Bafuaa" ja defined in footnote to Law 7. 
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(A) To daim an adverse levoke, 

(i) To call attentkm to an adverae lead out of turn. 

(J) To call attentbn to a card exposed by an advetBary, 

(k) To caU Declarer's attention to any Tight he may have tinder 
the laws. 

(0 To suggest playing out the hand when Declarer would 
concede any of the reniaining tricks (Law 59-^). 

DuMBCT Penalized 

50. (m) Should Dummy call attention to any matter involving 
a right of Declarer or a penalty incurred by the adversaries, said 
matter not being covered by Law 48 paragraphs (a) to (y); or 
should he, after having intentionally looked at a card held by any 
player, seek to exercise any of the rights mentioned in Law 49, 
paragraphs (h) to (2); then such right or penalty is canceled and 
may not be exercised or exacted. 

(n) Should Dummy, by touching a card or otherwise, suggest 
a play by Declarer; either adversary may require Declarer to 
make such play (if legal) or to refrain from making it. 

(o) Should Dununy warn Declarer that he is about to lead 
from the wrong hand, either adversary may designate the hand 
from which Declarer shall lead. 

Exposed Cabds 

61. The following are "exposed" cards — 

(a) Two or more cards 1^ or played simultaneously (aU are 
exposed); 

(b) A card dropped face upward on the table, even if snatched 
up so quickly that it cannot be named;^ 

(c) A card dropped elsewhere than on the table if the partner 
see its face;* 

(d) A card so held by a player that his partner sees any portion 
of its face; ^ 

(e) A card maitioned by either adversary as being in his own 
or his partner's hand. 

(/) If an adversary who has legally played to the twelfth 

1 If an adversary throw bJa cards face upward on the table, they are exposed 
(ezoept as in 59-(a)) and liable to be called; but if the other adversary retain 
his hand, he cannot be forced to expose it. 

• The fact that an opponent sees it, does not make it an aaqwM s d oanL 
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trick, show his thirteenth card before his partner plays his twelfth, 
the partner's two cards are exposed; 

(g) A card designated by any Law as ** exposed" 

Calling Exposed Cards 

52. After a card has been '^exposed'' as defined in Law 51, it 
must be left face upward on the table and Declarer may " call " it 
(%.€., require its owner to lead or play it)^ at any time when it is 
the owner's turn to lead or play, except when the playing of the 
''called" card would cause the holder to renounce. 

Declarer may call an eiqx)eed card any nimiber of times until 
it may be legally played, but the owner may play it even if not 
called. 

Plat of Declarer and Dummy 

53. A card from Declarer's hand is not played or led until 
quitted.' K Declarer name or touch a card in Dummy he must 
play it.* K he touch two or more cards simultaneously, he may 
play either. 

Declarer and Dummy are not liable to the call of exposed 
cards.* 

Leads Out of Turn and Cards Plated in Error 

54. (a) After the declaration and before a legal initial lead, 
should the partner of the proper leader lead or expose a card. 
Declarer may either call a lead ^ from the proper leader or treat 
the card ' as exposed. Declarer's partner may call Declarer's 
attention to the offense but, should they consult regarding the 
penalty, it is canceled. Should Declarer's partner spread any 
part of his hand before Declarer selects the penalty. Declarer 
may not call a lead. 

(b) Should an adversary who has played a card which, as 
against Declarer and Dummy, is a winner lead another or several 
such winning cards without waiting for his partner to play; 

> Declftrer and Dummy are not liable (Law 53). 

* A card ia ** quitted'* when the player no longer touohea it. 

* Unless Declarer say *'I arrange," or words to that effect; or unless his 
touching the card is obviously for the purpose of uncovering a partly hidden 
one or to enable him to get at the card he wishes to play. 

« But see Law 64 (a). 

i If the player called on to lead a suit have none of it the penalty is paid. 

* Or cards. 
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Dedam may require said adverBary'B partner to win, if he can, 
the first or any of these tricks, after which the remaining card or 
cards thus led are exposed. 

(e) Should the adversaries lead simultaneously, the correct 
lead stands and the other is an exposed card. 

(d) Should Declarer lead out of turn either from his own hand 
or Dummy, either adversary may direct that the error be recti- 
fied, but Declarer may not rectify it unless so directed. 

(e) After a lead by Dedarer or Dummy, should fourth hand 
play before second hand; Dedarer may require second hand to 
play }na highest or lowest card of the suit led, orto win or lose the 
trick.^ If second hand have none of the suit led. Declarer may 
call his highest of any designated suit. If second hand hold none 
of the suit called, the penalty is paid. 

(/) Should Dedarer lead from his own or Dummy's hand and 
then play from the other hand before second hand plays, fourth 
hand may play before second hand without penalty. 

(g) Should any player (indudmg Dummy) lead out of turn 
and next hand * play without dftiming the penalty, the lead 
stands as regular. 

(h) If an adversary lead out of turn, Dedarer may call a lead 
as soon as it is the turn of either adversary to lead or may treat 
the card so led as exposed. 

(<) If a player (not Dummy) omit playing to a trick and then 
play to a subsequent trick, Dedarer or either adversary (as the 
case may be) may demand a new deal whenever the error is dis- 
covered. If no new deal be demanded, the surplus card at the 
end of the hand is considered played to the imperfect trick but 
does not constitute a revoke therein. 

(j) Whenever it is suspected that any of the quitted tricks con- 
tains more than four cards, any player (induding Dummy) may 
count them face downward. If any be found to contain a sur- 
plus card and any player be short, either opponent may face 
the tridE, select the surplus card and restore it to the player who 
is duirt; but this does not change the ownership of the tridc. 
The player who was short 18 answerable for revoke as provided in 
Law 66 («). 

> Bzoipt aa providad in (/). 

*D«QlAi«r MMptt wMos iMd If h* pU^ nni citlMr from Ui own or 
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Rbnottkcb 

' 56. Whtt • pbyWy having one or more cuds of the rait ledtf 
pbys a QBcd of a different suit; hie act oonetitateB a renounce.* 



Rbtokb Dbfinitionb 

06. A renoanee (law 66) becomes a revoke and sabjeet to 
penalty (law 57): 

(a) When the trick in which it oocuzb is tamed and quitted ' 
by the rightful winners, except as provided in Law 58 (c); 

(b) When the reoouncing {dayer or his partner, whether in 
turn or otherwise, leads or plays to the following trick; 

(c) When one side having claimed a revoke either opponent 
mixes the cards before the claimant has had reasonable opportu- 
nity to examine them. 

(d) When a i^yer has incurred a penalty requiring him to play 
the highest or lowest of a suit, or to win or lose a trick, or to kad a 
certain suit, or to refrain from playing a certain suit, and fails to 
act as directed when able to do so; he incurs the revoke penalty. 

(e) if at any time a player be found to have less than his 
correct number of cards, and the other three have their correct 
number; the missing card or cards, if found (see also Laws 27-e 
and 54^, belong to the player * who is short and, unless he be 
Dununy, he is answerable for any revoke or revokes as if the 
missing card or cards had been in his hand continuously. 

BlBVOKB PEKAi^nr 

57. The penalty for each revoke is: 

(a) When Declarer revokes, he cannot score for tricks and his 
adversaries, in addition to any bonus for undertricks,* add 50 
points to their honornscore for each revoke. 

(6) When either adversary revokes, Declarer for the first 
revoke may either score 50 points in his honor-score or take two 

>See alfo "refiue," Law 7» footnote. 

* A triek is *' auitted " when It ia turned and the player no longer toaohee it. 

* The f aet that Buoh player made no claim of irregxilari^ at the time of the 
deal is oonclusiye, in the abeenoe of evidence to the contrary, that the mianng 
earda were dealt to him. 

* The fact that Dedarer revokes does not permit adversaries to score for 
imdertrloks, provided Declarer has won (even with the help of the revoke at 
least the number of tricks called for by his oontraot. 
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trioka ^ from his adrenaries and add them to h& own.* Suoh 
tricks may assist Declarer to make good his contract, but shall 
not entitle him to any further bonus ' in the honor-score by reason 
of the bid having been doubled or redoubled; nor to a Slam or 
Little 8Iam not otherwise obtained. For each revoke after the 
fizsti Dedarer adds 50 points to his honor-score. 

(e) The value of honors as held is the only score that can be 
made by a revoking side unless both sides revoke; if one side re- 
voke more than once, the other scores 50 for each extra revoke. 

Bbvokb AvomED 

68. A renounce (Law 55) nmy be corrected, and the revoke 
(Law 57) avoided, under the following circumstances: • 

(a) If made by Dummy, the renounce may be corrected before 
the trick is turned and quitted. After the trick has been turned 
and quitted, whether by the rightful winners or otherwise, the 
renounce may not be corrected. In neither case is there any 
penalty. ^ 

(6) A renouncing player, other than Dummy, may not correct 
his error (ezo^t as ii^c) after the trick is turned and quitted 
nor after he or his partner has led or played to the following trick. 
If the correction be made in time, there is no revoke p^ialty; but 
the player in error (except as in e) may be required to play his 
highest or lowest card of the suit led. Any player, who played 
after .1 the renounce, may withdraw his card and substitute 
anotiier. 

(c) If) before the trick is turned and quitted, the partner of the 
renouncing player ask lum whether he have any * of the suit 
refused* subsequent turning and quitting does not establish a 
revoke until the renouncing player has answered in the negative, 
or untH he or his partner has led or played to the f olbwing trick . 

(d) If the renoundng player be an adveraary and the renounce 
be corrected in time, deduer instead of calUng the highest or 
lowest may treat the card played in enor as eiqposed. 

(f ) The bS^bfist or lowest may not be oaOed from Declarer 

* TIm valiie of the tvo triekr— ondoiibled; doubled or rodoublod m tlie osae 
may bo— h oomitod In tfao tiiekHMore. 

t Dummy may advise Doolarer whieh penalty to exact. 

* They may enable him to win a game and» If that oame end the robber; 
iHve him the 200 pointe bonna. 

^Ornona. 
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untoH the advenary to his kft ha^e pla jed to the trick after the 
xeDOunee. 

(/) Should I>iiDmy leave the table after lequeeting protectiaii 
from reyokeBi^ Declarer cannot be penaliied, following a r&- 
Dounce, unlen an advenmy in due time call the renounce to his 
attention. 

(g) Tlie revoke penalty cannot be claimed after the next en- 
auing cut (Iaw 25) ; nor, if the revoke occur during the last hand 
of a rubber, after the score has been agreed upon; nor if there have 
been a draw for any purpose in connection with the next rubber 
(fijQ^ as in Law 23). 

Claiming and Congedino Thicks 

50. (a) If Declarer say "I have the rest/' or any words indi- 
cating the remaining tricks or any number thereof are his; either 
adversary may require him to place his cards face upward on the 
table and play out the hand. Declarer cannot then take any 
finesse, not previously proven a winner,' unless he announced it 
when making his claim; nor may he cdl any cards either adver- 
sary has exposed. 

(b) If Declarer concede one or more tricks, and either adversary 
accept the concession before Dummy lawfully demands that the 
hand be played out (Law 49-2), such trick or tricks belong to 
adversaries even though, had the hand been played out, Declarer 
could not have lost them. 

(c) If an adversary concede a trick or tricks to Declarer, and 
such concession be accepted before the other adversary objects, 
it is binding on both adversaries. 

Pbnaxoibs and Consultation 

60. Iaws which give "either partner," "either opponent," 
etc., the right to exact a penalty do not permit consultation. 

(a) If either partner suggest or name a penalty he is deemed 
to have selected it. 

(6) If either direct the other to select a penalty, the latter must 
do so; and, if an attempt be made to refer the privfl^e bade, 
the penalty is canceled. 

> Sometimes called "eourtedes of the table." 

* ** Proven a wiimer" means that the adversary who iilasPB last to the trick 
in which the finesse is to be taken, has previously refused that suit: tha iaet 
that a finesse in the same suit has previously won is not enough. 
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(e) If either says (in effect), ''Which of U8 is to sefeot the 
penalty?" the penalty is canceled. 

(d) A proper penalty once selected may not be ehanged. 

(•) If a wrong penalty be selected,^ the selection must be cor- 
rected upon request of either opponent. 

(/) If a wrong penalty be selected and paid without challenge, 
the selection may not be changed. 

(g) A reasonable time must be allowed for the selection of a 
penalty, and the selection must be made within a reasonable 
time. 

(h) U, instead of exacting a penalty at the proper time, either 
opponent of the side in error play or dedaro, no penalty may be 
exacted. 

Infobuation 

61. (a) During the declaration, information must be given 
concerning its details up to that time, but, after it is ended, should 
either adversary or Dummy inform his partner regarding any 
detail of the declaration except the contract, Declarer or either 
adversary (as the case may be) may call a lead the next time it 
is the turn of the offending side to lead. At any time during 
the play, any player inquiring must be informed what the con- 
tract is. 

(b) Any player except Dummy may, before a trick is turned 
and quitted, demand that the cards so far played be placed before 
their resfpective players; but should either adversary, in the 
absence of such demand, in any way call attention to his own 
card or to the trick. Declarer may require the partner of the 
off ender to play his highest or lowest card of the suit led, or to 
win or lose the trick. 

(e) Either adversary, but not Dummy (Law 6O-0), may call 
his partner's attention to the fact that he is about to play or lead 
out of turn; but if, during the play, an adversary make any unau- 
thorised reference to any incident thereof, or to the location of 
any card, Declarer may call the next lead when it becomes an 
adversary's turn.* 

(d) If before or during the declaration a player give any unau- 

1 If tiM "penalty" adaoled b« ■omathisg not deiaibed Sn the JjtkWB, no 
penalty may ba ezaetad. 
'Any auch lafennea by Dnmmy, may ba iimilarly pttnatiiad by altte 
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IboriMd infoimatioii ocmoenung his hand, bis partiier may be 
bailed Iram subsequent participation in the dedaiation. 

(e) The penalty for looking at quitted tricks (except where the 
Laws pennit examination) is 25 points in the adverse honornMoie 
for each offense. 

Nsw Cabds 

02. One new pack must be produced to replace an incorrect 
one (Law 27-e) or an imperfect one (Iaw 28-^). Otherwise, when 
new cards are demanded, two packs must be furnished and the 
opponents of the player demanding them have the choice unless 
the demand be made at the beginning of a rubber, in which case 
Dealer has the choice. 

Except under Laws 27(e) and 28(a)i new cards may not be 
introduced during a deal. (See Law 26-a.) 

THE ETIQUETTE OF AUCTION 

In the game of Auction slight intimations may convey im- 
proper information. To offend against etiquette is more serious 
than to offend against a law; for in the latter case the offender is 
subject to prescribed penalties; in the former his opponents are 
without redress. 

1. Declarations diould be made in a simple manner, thus: 
"one Heart," "one No Trump," "pass," "double"; they should 
be made without emphasis. 

2. Except by his legitimate declaration, a player diould not 
indicate by word, manner or gesture the nature of his hand, nor 
his approval or disapproval of a play, bid, or double. 

3. If a player demand that the cards be placed, he should 
do so for his own information and not to call his partner's atten- 
tion to any card or play. 

4. An adversary should not lead until the preceding trick has 
been turned and quitted; nor, after having led a winning card, 
should he draw another from his hand before his partner has 
played to the current trick. 

6. A card should not be played in such manner as to draw 
attention to it, nor should a player detach one card horn his hand 
and subsequently play another. 

6. A player should not purposely incur a penalty nor should 
he make a second revoke to conceal a first. 
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7. Conversation which may annoy players at the table or at 
other tables in the room should be avoided. 

8. Dummy should not leave his seat to watch his partner play 
nor call attention to the score. 

9. I! Declarer say, ''I have the rest," or any words indicating 
that the remaining tricks, or any number thereof, are his, and an 
adversary exposes his cards, Declarer should not allow any 
information so obtained to influence his play. 

10. A player having been cut out of one table should not seek 
admission in another unless willing to cut for the privilege of 
entry. 

Thbee-hand Auction 

There are at present no official laws for any of the varieties of 
Auction, although the following were part of the official code 
issued by The Whist Club of New York in 1913; they have now 
been dropped, but in the absence of anything better they are here 
reproduced. 

The Laws of Auction govern the three-hand game except as 
follows: 

(1) Three players take part in a game and four consti- 

tute a complete table. Each plays for himself; there 
are no partners, except as provided in Law 7. 

(2) The player who cuts lowest selects his seat and the 

cards with which he deals first, llie player who cuts 
next lowest sits on the dealer*s left. 

(3) The cards are dealt in four packets, one for each of the 

three players and one for the dimmiy.^ The dummy 
hand is not touched until after the final dedaratioa 
has been made. 

(4) The dealer declares, and the bidding continues as in 

Auction, except that each player bids exclusively on 
his own account. 

(5) The penalty for a declaration out of turn is that each 

of the other players receives 50 points in his honor 
score. A declaration out of turn does not affect the 
right of the player whose turn it is to declare, unless 
both he and the other player, either by passing or 
declaring, accept the improper declaration. 

1 This hftnd ia generally dealt opposite to the dealer. 
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(6) If a player dedare oat of tuxn, and the sueeeeding 

player either pafls or declare, the third player may 
demand that the mistake be corrected as is provided 
in law 5. In such oaae the player who fint declared 
out of turn is the only one penalized. 

(7) The player making the final declaration, i.e., a declara- 

tion liiat has been paawd by both of tile others, plays 
his own hand and that of the dummy against the two 
others, who then, and for that particular hand, 
assume the relationship of partners. 

(8) It is adrisaMe that the game be played at a round 

table so that the hand of the dummy can be placed in 
front of the declarer without obliging any player to 
move; but in the event of a square table being used, 
the two players who become the adversaries of the 
declarer should sit opposite each other, the dununy 
being opposite the dedarw. 

(9) If , after the deal has been completed and before the 

conclusion of the declaration, any player expose a 
card, each of his adversaries counts 50 points in his 
honor score, and the declarer, if he be not the ofiPender, 
may call upon the player on his left to lead or not to 
lead the suit of the exposed card. If a card be 
exposed by the declarer after the final declaration, 
there is no peniJty, but if exposed by an adversary of 
the declarer, it is subject to the same penalty as in 
Auction. 

(10) If a player double out of turn, eadi of his adversaries 

counts 100 points in his respective honor scoi^, and 
the player whose declaration has been doubled may 
elect whether the double shall stand. The bidding 
is then resumed, but if the double shall be disallowed, 
the declaration may not be doubled by the other 
player. 

(11) The rubber continues until two games have been wc^*^' 

by the same player; it may consist of two, three, or 
four games. 

(12) When the declarer fulfills his contract, he scores as in 

Auction. When he fails to do so, both of his adver- 
saries score as in Auction, for penalties in the honor 
oolumn. 
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(13) Honors are scored by each player separately, i.e., each 

player [who holds one honor scores the yalue of a 
trick; each player who holds two honors scores 
twice the lvalue of a trick; a player who holds three 
honors scores three times the value of a trick; a 
player who holds four honors scores eight times the 
value of a trick; and a player who holds five honors 
scores ten times the value of a trick. In a no-trump 
declaration, each ace counts 10, and four held by 
one player counts 100. The declarer counts sepa- 
rately both his own honors and those held by the 
dmnmy. 

(14) A player scores 125 points for winning a game, a further 

125 points for winning a second game, and 250 points 
for winning a rubber. The 250 is in addition to the 
125 for the rubber game. 

(15) At the end of the rubber, all scores of each player are 

added and his total obtained. Each one wins from or 
loses to each other the difference between their 
respective totals. A player may win from both the 
others, lose to one and win from the other, or lose to 
both. 

LAWS OF DUPLICATE AUCTION BRIDGE AUTHOR- 
IZED BY THE KNICKERBOCKER WHIST CLUB, 
OF NEW YORK 

The Laws of Auction Bridge govern the play except as modi* 
fied by the following special laws: 

1. The arrow on the board in play must point north before 
a card is removed therefrom. The boards must be played in 
regular order at each table beginning with the lowest number. 

iBBEOXTLABniBS IN THB HaMDS 

2. Count the cards in each hand, both before and after playing 
each board. If, at any time, any hand contains more or less 
than thirteen cards, the course to be pursued is as follows: 

(a) When the irregularity is discovered during the original 

deal, the hand must be redealt. 
(5) When the irregularity is discovered subsequent to the 
first round and before the dmnmy hand is laid on the 
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table, the hand must be sent back to the preceding 
table and there rectified under the direction of the 
card oommittee. Eaeh pair at the preceding taMe 
whose hands contain an incorrect number of carde 
shall be penalised fifty (50) points, 
(c) When the irregularity is discovered subsequent to the 
first round and after or during the play of the hand, 
the hands must be rectified as provided above and 
pa sse d to the next table without further play at the 
table idiere the error was discovered. In suc^ case, if 
both pairs held hands that contained an incorrect 
number of cards, they shall take average score for that 
round; if, however, the incorrect hands were held by 
one pair only, that pair shall take the lowest score and 
thdr opponents the highest score for that round. 

PLATmO THB CaBDS 

8. Each player, when it is his turn to play, must place his card 
face upward on the table before him. The cards must be allowed 
to remain face upward on the table until all have played to the 
trick; if he or his partner win the trick, the cards should be 
turned over and point to his partner; otherwise th^ should point 
toward the adversaries. 

4. A trick is turned and quitted when all four players have 
turned and quitted their respective cards. 

5. The cards must be left in the order in which they are 
played until the score of the particular deal has been recorded. 

6. Check each score with your opponents at the comple- 
tion of each round and if correct, initial same. Scores so initialed 
as correct cannot be changed thereafter except with the consent 
ofbothpairs. In case an inccvrect score of any round is recorded 
and initialed both pairs shaU be penafiied one hundred (100) 
points. 

BXDDINO 

7. A penalty for a bid out of turn, other than passnig, shaU be 
fifty (GO) points in tiie adverse honor score. This includes a 
double or redouble out of turn. A bid out of turn, howeveri fa 
void and does not afleet the correct order of bid<£cDg* 
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Thb RavoEB 

8. A xevoke may be claimed at any time befoie the first bid of 
the following board is made, or if there is no other board, before 
the score of the deal in which the revoke occurred has been made 
up and agreed upon. Only one revoke may be claimed in any 
one hand. 

SOOBINQ 

9. No rubbers shall be played. Any pair making 30 or 
more trick points on a single deal shall add one hundred and 
twenty-five (125) points to their honor score, as for a game 
won; but nothing shall be added for partial scores, or games 
by the aid of a previous score. 

10. No pair shall score over three hundred (300) points penally 
on any one board. Any excess over three hundred (300) points 
shall be placed by the winning pair in their excess column. The 
losing pair, however, must bear their total loss. This limitation 
does not include the penalty for a revoke. 

11. At the completion of each round, the scores of each pair 
shall be added and the difference between them obtained. The 
pair having the higher score shall take "plus" the difference so 
detained, and the other pair "minus" that amount. At the 
end of the game, each pair shall add up th^ scores of each round, 
and record the net total. A mistake of addition or subtraction in 
recording the net total shall be penalized fifty (50) points. 

12. The score of any pair is compared only with that of the 
other pairs who have played the same hands. A pair obtains a 
"plus" score for the contest when their net total is more than the 
average; a "minus" score for the contest when their net total is 
less than the average. The pairs having the hugest net "plus" 
win the contest each way of the table. 

13. Any dispute arising as to the interpretation of these 
rules shall be referred to the card committee and their decision 
shall be final. 

Pain^B Tra^ are (he best for DupUcaie Atutkm and 00 Dupikaie 
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